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Daily Lenten Offering Box No. 7 


Size 
i ee fi 
| 25/6x3 . a "a 
, * EN” 
| inches Fo At Weng poi oe 

: MOMIED non — TERING TO THE RISEN CHRIST 

| x t mma ' CONTRIBUTION AT EACH MEAL DURING LENT 

Will | 

Hold 

125 

Nickels 





Are You Interested in Increasing Your Easter Offering 
from 50 to 100%? 
Other churches have realized these increases by the use of this Daily 
Lenten Offering Box. The most effective method is to put the box in the 
home before the beginning of Lent (February 26, 1941), and have the family 


put the box on the table at each meal during Lent and place an offering 
in the box as a part of the table devotions. 


A space is provided for the marking of an (X) for each meal during 
the Lenten Season. 


The boxes should be returned to the church on Easter Sunday. You'll 
be agreeably surprised at the results. 


SEND 6c FOR A SAMPLE BOX 
Price: 50c Per Dozen; $1.95 Per Fifty; $3.75 Per Hundred. All Postpaid 


THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
THIRD AND REILY STREETS HARRISBURG, PA. 














Increase Your Easter Offering 


E offer two attractive — 

boxes for securing your 
Lenten and Easter offerings. 
They are made of heavy 
cardboard with a tin top and 
bottom. The top contains a 
slot so cut that a coin once 
inserted cannot be removed. 
The designs on the boxes 
are printed in five colors. 
Easter Box — Design repre- 
sents women visiting the 
tomb. 
Lenten Box—Design is that of Plockhorst’s famous picture of Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 


Send 10c for Samples 
PRICES—6e each; 50c dozen; $1.95 for 50; $3.50 per 100 
Write for Catalog 


Stockton Press _ 516N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


















































CHURCH RECORDS 
Increased Attendance of 





INCREASE YOUR TITHES AND OFFERINGS 
Write 
for free samples of our Individual Church 
Record, Treasurer’s Cash Record, Church Reg- 


with “B and M” Loose Leaf Records. 


ister and Guest Register. 


W. E. MANSFIELD & CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 





a Your Church 
f) _“"ereumers f Depends on your ability to 
———tg; interest more people and in- 
You assert res «6 {6h duce them to attend your 
| ones services. Let an Ashtabula 
Metal (All-Aluminum) Bulle- 
© 6 On Te tin aid you in winning and 
CLOSE ITS DeORs holding your congregation— 
sian it is both an invitation and 
a welcome—a modern day ne- 


cessity. 
Send for FREE Catalog and learn what an 
Ashtabula Metal Bulletin will do for you! 
Please Mention Name of Your Church 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 231C Ashtabula, Ohio 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by 
Thomas H. Warner 








Varietal Preachers 
Cowper wrote: 


“Variety is the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavor.” 


2 * * 


In Worcester Cathedral there is a | 


tombstone with this inscription: 


“Here born, here Bishop, buried here, | 


A Bullingham by name and stocke, 
A man twice married in God’s feare, 
Chief pastor late of Lincoln’s flock, 
Whom Oxford trained up in youthe, 
Whom Cambridge doctor did create, 
A painful preacher of the truthe, 
He changed this life for happie state. 
18 Aprielis, 1576.” 


%* * 


An English merchant visited Seotland | 


in 1650. On his return he was asked 
what he had heard. 
things. 
I heard Dr. Blair, a majestic looking 
man, and he showed me the majesty of 
God. After him I heard Dr. 
ford, a little, fair man, and he showed 
me the loveliness of Christ. 


me my own heart.” 
* ok * 


It is said that when David Hume, the 
infidel, was taxed with inconsistency in 
going to hear John Brown preach, he 
said: “I don’t believe all he says, but 
he does; and once a week I like to hear 
a man who believes what he says. Why, 
whatever I think, that man preaches 
as though he thought the Lord Jesus 
Christ were at his elbow.” 

* * * 

Daniel Webster was once asked why 
he went twice on Sunday to hear a 
country preacher, and ignored far abler 
men in Washington. His reply was: 
“In Washington they preach to Daniel 
Webster the statesman, but this man 


has been telling Daniel Webster, the | 


sinner, of Jesus of Nazareth, and it has 
been helping him.” 
* * * 
W. T. Stead, writing in the Review 
of Reviews, told of a conversation 


with Mr. Gladstone, in which they dis- 


cussed the kind of preaching needed in 
that day. 


fended Lord Melbourne long ago. Lord 


Melbourne was one day seen coming | 
from church in the country in a mighty | 


fume. Finding a friend, he exclaimed: 
‘It is too bad. 


always upheld the clergy, but it is real- 
(Turn to page 270) 


He replied, “Rare | 
I went to St. Andrew’s where | 


Ruther- | 


I then | 
went to Irvine where I heard Dr. Dick- 
son, an old man, and that man showed | 


Gladstone said: “The class of | 
sermons which I think are most needed, | 
are of the class one of which so of- | 


I have always been a | 
supporter of the church, and I have | 


| 
} 
| 





ishingly 


THE MAKING OF A 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Robert MacGowan, D. D. 


Dr. MacGowan unites reason with 
religion, science with faith and seals 
them in this book with evangelical 
zeal. $1.00 


RE-THINKING THE 
CHURCH 


William B. Riley 


5,000,000 SOUTHERN BAPTISTS IN THE U.S. A. 


Can a Religious Democracy 


Survive? 
Gaines S. Dobbins, M. A., Th. D. 


All denominations should read this study of how the Baptist and 
especially the Southern Baptists have grown and prospered aston- 
during the past century. 
churches have developed unity and solidarity and promoted an 
amazingly successful type of church and organization. 
answer to the question many are asking today. 


How their autonomous 


A timely 
$1.50 


A PIONEER DOCTOR 
IN OLD JAPAN 


Katherine Fiske Berry 


This story of John C. Berry, M. D., 
should be read with absorbing inter- 
est. Japan’s obligation to Western 
civilization can find no better ex- 
pression than in the story of a New 
England doctor who followed Com- 
modore Perry by only eighteen years. 

Illus. $2.50 





“No reader will 
fail to be inspired 
by Dr. Riley’s ap- 
peal and power of 
interpretation.” — 
Pastovr’s Peri- 
scope. $1.00 


INTO MY 
STORE- 
HOUSE ° 


John E. Simpson 


“A wealth of 
Stewardship sug- 
gestions. An ex- 
cellent source book 
and helpful addi- 
tion to the minis- 
ter’s library.” — 


ing. The 





“If the World Survives” 


Read 


LIGHT FROM BIBLE 
PROPHECY 


Louis S. Bauman, D. D. 
One of the most widely known 
teachers in the field of prophecy 
interprets startling world events 
in the light of Scriptural teach- 
author is 
known as a contributor to The 
King’s Business, Moody Month- 
ly, and other journals. 


Second Edition 


QUIT YOU 
LIKE MEN 


John McNaugher, 
D. D. 


An inspiring vol- 
ume of chapel ad- 
dresses by Dr. 
McNaugher, who 
was for fifty-two 
years president 
of the faculty of 
Pittsburgh Xenia 
Theological Sem- 
inary, and who is 
recognized as one 
of the ablest 
voices of the 


also well 


$1.00 








The Presbyterian. 
$1.50 


GOD ON THE BOWERY 
Charles St. John 


‘A flaming, dynamic story of New 
York’s Bowery—one of the most 
amazing streets in the world packed 
with something closely akin to spir- 
itual dynamite.”—Daniel A. Polina. 

Illus. $1.50 


WHAT DOES JESUS EX- 
PECT OF HIS CHURCH? 


By Sam Higgibottom 


The report of a lay missionary mod- 
erator and his wife, who is also 
president of Allahabad Christian 
College, Allahabad, India, who vis- 
ited the churches in America, show-- 
ing conditions as he found them. 
With a chapter by his wife. $1.25 


At All Bookstores 





United Presbyter- 
ian Church. $1.50 


THINGS WHICH 
CANNOT BE SHAKEN 


Leslie D. Weatherhead, M. A. 
and Others 


“The war-time sermons emphasize 
the spiritual issues involved in the 
present conflict. A brave and chal- 
lenging book.” — Union Seminary 
Review. $1.00 


LITTLE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 

Janet G. Sligh 

“A simple and beautiful story appeal- 
ing to two classes at least—teachers 
and former pupils of country schools. 
What memories are called up!”— 
Religious Telescope. $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


e 


“Give and It Shall Be Given Unto 
You” 

About the best news we have 
heard in a long time comes from the 
department of publicity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. Ac- 
cording to this report: “The church- 
es in the United States that have 
responded most generously to the 
appeal for orphaned missions also 
show, without exception, an increase 
in the gifts for their own missions.” 

The release further adds that it 
can supply the data to substantiate 
the statement. In a world in which 
so many spiritual values are being 
destroyed it is refreshing, indeed, to 
find evidence that unselfishness has 
its rewards. It is an old adage that 
churches which give to others find 
prosperity for themselves. Perhaps 
the world tragedy will bring us the 
opportunity for world revival. 


William H. Leach. 
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on PARISH PAPERS 


Our prices are much lower than other printers charge — at least 50% lower. 
the fact we specialize in this one line of work. We turn out publications on the ‘“‘mass production” 





This is due to 


plan — at the same time giving you a magazine that is individual in appearance and contents. Even 


the smallest church can use our service. 


least one-half of our 400 customers make a profit from every issue. 





“ 


TELLER 
The paper caused many favorable comments.”— 


Your service on the last issue of THE TRINITY 
was great. 


Jerome Miller, Lutheran Church, Burlington, Iowa. 


“Good printing, fine service, and all-round satisfaction on 


every issue of THE PLEASANT POINTER.’—Rev. John Town- 


ley, Point Pleasant, N.J. 


“We appreciate the last issue of THE Witrarp U. B. 
Booster and your prompt service.’—Rev. Paul Sharp, United 


Brethren Church, Willard, Ohio. 


“Every month you surprise us with your prompt and ac- 
curate service. Your service is much appreciated.”—Rev. 
H. E. Pomeroy, Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


“The last issue of THE MouNTAIN MESSENGER was splen- 


did. I am pleased with your service.”—Earl C. Bateman, 


United Brethren Church, Riverton, W. Va. 


“T was very well satisfied with the last issue of THE 
Rurat CHurcu Evancet..’—Rev. John Osberg, Church of 
Christ, Alba, Penna. 


You did a wonderful job on the last issue of THE BELLS 
or St. Mary. One of our members said it was the best job 
of printing he had ever seen.’—Rev. R. H. Mercer, Episcopal 
Church, Rhode Island. 


“Our subscribers and advertisers are very much pleased 
with THe CotontaL News.”—Rev. B. B. Brady, Bayside, New 


East Providence, 


York. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“We love our magazine.’ 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


“Our magazine cannot be equalled by anyone. 


ing is perfect. 
leave us the N.R.P. 
S. Hughes, 


’—Mrs. 


(National Religious Press). 
Baptist Church, Shipman, Va. 


Edna Long, 


A few subscriptions or ads will pay all expenses. At 


Baptist 


The print- 


Let the Government have the alphabet, just 


"—Rev. C. 


“The attendance in our congregation has shown an in- 


crease since publishing a parish paper.’—Rev. 


Baptist Church, 


Sweet Springs, Missouri. 


R. C. Eddins, 


“We have received many excellent compliments on our 


fine church paper. 


We are well pleased with your service.” 


—Rev. Ira P. Day, Methodist Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


“IT thank you for your help in publishing THe St. Paut’s 


MESSENGER. 
formed Church, Warren, Mich. 


“You are giving us a fine magazine. 
South Halifax, N. 


M. E. Church, 


"Rev. L. J. I. Stuckwisch, 


Car. 


"—Rev., 


Evangelical and Re- 


CC. TF. Thrii, 


“We have received many compliments on the neatness 


of THE PAstor’s HELPER. 
per.”—Rev. John J. Hardy, 


Ala. 


“Your Art Covers are beautiful.’ 


tist Church, Kinston, N. Car. 


"—Rev., 


R. P. Harris, 


Many people like our parish pa- 
Methodist Church, 


Loachapoka, 


Bap- 


“We appreciate your splendid service.”—Miss Julia E. 


Hartman, 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


For samples, 


procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


(Oo a ae Gh ae Ge a 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 


MICHIGAN 


Methodist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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by sharing in this rich 


store of experience 





Mighty cathedrals and humble country 


churches profit alike from the rich expefi- 





ence of the American Seating Company. 
We serve both with equal consideration. 

Whatever the needs of your church, you may be sure 
American Seating can supply them. Pews of every wanted 
type... chancel furniture. . . pulpits ... carved figures 
all are obtainable from American Seating. A new book- 


let, “The Church Beautiful,”’ is yours for the asking. 


/, . Ne Uy, (by 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


PEWS, CARVED MEMORIALS, PULPITS AND SANCTUARY FURNITURE 
SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 











Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 267) 
ly too bad to have to listen to a sermon 
like that we have had this morning. 
Why, the preacher actually insisted 
upon applying religion to a man’s pri- 
vate life.’ But that is the kind of 
preaching which men need most, but it 
is also the kind of which they get the 
least.” 
K ok * 

Dr. Keate, a headmaster at Eton, was 
famous for his floggings. He is said 
to have whipped forty boys in succes- 
sion, and to have expressed regret when 
his task was at an end. One day he 
preached to the boys from the text, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” “Hear 
that, boys,” he said, “it’s your duty to 
be pure in heart, and if you are not pure 
in heart I’ll flog you.” 

* * * 

A Swiss pastor visited London, and 
went to hear Dr. Joseph Parker preach. 
It was the twentieth anniversary of the 
opening of City Temple. Dr. Parker’s 
topic was, “Dr. Parker as Preacher, 
Pastor and Student.” “Never, in all my 
life,” said the visitor, “have I heard a 
man so frankly boast of himself, nor 
could I have believed it possible.” 


& = 


The London Jndependent said: ‘Dr. 
Parker announces that on Christmas 
morning he will deliver a message 
which has been received from a place 
upon earth never trodden by the foot 
of man. We must suppose public 
curiosity to be on the rack to know 
what place this can be. Is it Dr. Par- 
ker’s head.” 

Silvester Horne wrote an article on 
“How to Get Rid of a Congregation.” 
He mentioned one minister who had 
emptied three chapels, and saw his way, 
if Providence spared his life, to empty 
a fourth. He indicated some ways in 
which this might be done. Among them 
is that of having one pet idea, and of 
hammering away at it in every sermon. 
He told of a man who adroitly con- 
verted every discourse into an anti-to- 
bacco harangue. So great was his suc- 
cess that one of the oldest adherents, 
who had been a non-smoker all his days, 
left the chapel, and set up a pipe in his 
old age. 


ee op 


A church near Boston had a change 
of pastors. One of the members, a re- 
tired minister, said: “While Mr. A. was 
here we didn’t hear anything of eternal 
punishment more than four or five 
times in ten years. But now, since Mr. 
B.’s coming, we have had it before us 
several times in a couple of months.” 
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Religious Exemptions 


OME months ago we protested, editorially, 
against the provision in the conscription 
law which exempts ministers and divinity 

students from military service. Judging from 
individual letters and news reports the protest 
is shared by a large number of clergymen. Some 
conscientious objectors are insisting that they 
will waive the ministerial exemptions to resist 
conscription on the grounds of conscience. 
That, of course, as has any citizen, they have 
the right to do. 

We are hoping that our protests against other 
forms of religious exemptions will receive this 
popular approval. It would be splendid if the 
same church groups protesting against exemp- 
tion of the clergy from conscription would carry 
the protest against the exemption of church 
property from taxation. It would further the 
evidence of the return of moral responsibility if 
they would protest against the exclusion of 
church bodies from legislation such as the social! 
security act. 

In so far as ministers and churchmen are 
willing to go in assuming the social burdens 
placed on citizens in a republic such as ours, 
just so far they will go in helping to recreate 
the spirit of respect for organized religion 
that is sadly needed in the world today. 


Mr. Preacher, Watch 
Your Health 


E are evidently in for an increase in 
\/ \/ ministerial breakdowns. These nervous 
crashes so common to the profession are 
somewhat of a mystery to the layman who does 
not conceive of a clergyman working under 
pressure. Over him hangs no production sched- 
ule; he does not face labor difficulties; bitter 
competition is not forcing him to reduce prices 
and stimulate machine production; he is not 
wrestling with the problem of defense taxes. 





The pressures on the preacher, however, are 
very real. They are not from without but from 
within. Nervous breakdowns are not the result 
of hard work; they come because of confusion 
of personality, repressed inhibitions, suppressed 
desires. And here the preacher is particularly 
vulnerable. 

The war situation has not made it easier for 
the average preacher. He doubtless has deep 
convictions one way or another. But many 
times he is not free to express himself. First 
he ignored the war, hoping that it would soon be 
over. Forced to recognize it he talked in gen- 
eral terms to please every one and give offense 
to no one. If a pacifist he has felt under pres- 
sure to soften his statements rather than to 
give offense; if pro-democratic he has had, like- 
wise, to speak moderately. Nothing can be 
more devastating to health than a situation of 
this kind. 

The preacher needs safety valves to release 
the pressure within. A psychiatrist recently 
told a minister friend of ours: “Either you will 
blow off or you will blow up.” We suspect that 
could be applied to many more clergymen. 

The war situation merely aggravates one 
which we have always had with us. The spread 
of psychological information doubtless has off- 
set to a large degree the war aggravation. But 
the situation is serious enough for the average 
minister to take himself in hand and see that he 
uses the techniques of religion and psychology 
to keep himself in the best condition for his 
exacting ministry. 





A Letter to Ann 


My dear little Ann: 

The postmaster at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
notified us that he had a letter addressed to 
Church Management which needed a three- 
cent stamp. We sent the stamp and this morn- 
ing received your communication. It is an in- 
teresting letter filling both sides of the two 

Turn to page 330) 
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English Usage and Common Sense 


by Lewis H. Chrisman* 


School Ma’am composition is on the way out. Dr. Chrisman 
points out that the strict adherence to the letter of high school 


grammar is, in itself, a violation of good usage. 


You will be 


interested in this discussion of what makes sense. 


S soon as Dr. Bergman saw me 
he shouted, waved his hand and 
started quickly in my direction, 
chortling with laughter. After he had 
succeeded in partially controlling his 
risibilities he began: “I have a good 
one on you. And just think! You’re 
an English teacher, too.” Since this 
was not the first time that I had met 
with those who try to bolster up their 
sense of deficiency by a seed-pecking 
criticism of the language of others, I 
waited patiently for information in 
regard to the particular linguistic sin 
which I had committed. Finally, in 
words bated with horror at the enorm- 
ity of my crime, I was informed that 
I had begun a letter with the pronoun 
I. This was somewhat puzzling. Why 
should one not begin a letter in this 
way? Good writers do it right along. 
Any collection of distinguished letters 
will contain dozens of examples of this 
particular usage. It had always im- 
pressed me personally as an excellent 
method of getting right to the point. 
But there are some types of minds 
that are never satisfied unless you hurl 
an authority in their direction. And 
as I cowered in the presence of my 
elated critic, I could not quote a single 
one. Apparently the grammars which 
I had been studying and teaching dur- 
ing the past twenty years had nothing 
to say about this weighty matter. In- 
vestigation proved that my inference 
was correct. An examination of fifteen 
of the most scholarly of modern works 
in the field showed that not one of the 
authors thought the matter of suffi- 
cient importance to justify a single 
line about it. Either Dr. Bergman 
used an older book or it was a case of 
somebody said that so-and-so said. 
Yet the very fact that this issue had 
arisen made me wish for something in 
black and white about it. Here the 
handbooks of usage came to my aid, 
although many of them also ignored 
the point. Woods’ A College Handbook 
of English disposes of the matter as 
follows: “There is no reasonable ob- 
jection to beginning a letter with the 
personal pronoun I; indeed, such a 


*West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia. 


beginning is often desirable.” Perin’s 
An Index to English says: “The 
widely circulated theory that I should 
not be the first word in a letter (some- 
times even that it should not be the 
first word of a senence) is unfounded. 
It can be used wherever it is needed. 
People with only an average concern 
for themselves need not worry; the 
others will give themselves away any- 
way. Circumlocutions to get around 
the natural use of I are unusually awk- 
ward and likely to attract attention to 
themselves.” It would be hard to im- 
prove upon this statement of the opin- 
ion of authoritative linguistic students 
concerning this matter of usage which 
has loomed so inordinately large in 
some minds. In regard to linguistic 
usage, as is true everywhere else, dog- 
matism is never commendable. To be 
dogmatic and wrong is doubly unfor- 
tunate. 


The late C. H. Ward, one of the out- 
standing authorities on the’ teaching 
of English in our generation, used to 
tell the story of “The As Though Man.” 
It was at a meeting of the English 
Section of the National Education 
Association. More than two hundred 
were packed in a hotel parlor on a 
sweltering day. As soon as the last 
set speech had drawn to a close, this 
brother made a spring for the floor 
and began a diatribe against two cases 
of bad English which were corrupting 
the mother-tongue in his state. Al- 
though the speeches in the discussion 
were limited to four minutes he used 
many times the allotted period. The 
idioms which he excoriated were as 
though and all that sort of thing. 
Neither of his objections had a scin- 
tila of authority behind it. As 
though has been an established idiom 
since the days of Chaucer. All that 
sort of thing may be commonplace and 
insipid but it is not wrong. English 
syntax is not like arithmetic. It fairly 
bristles with debatable questions. The 
dogmatist is not a scholar but a ped- 
ant. 


The Sentence-Ending Preposition 
We all remember the ancient rule 


forbidding the use of the preposition 
at the end of a sentence. Sometimes 


in an effort to enliven what could be a 
dry-as-dust subject we make it read: 
“A preposition should never be used to 
end a sentence with.” But is this rule 
as inflexible as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians? Several years ago 
in a college chapel address I read a 
paragraph from a brilliant and search- 
ing sermon entitled “The Habit of 
Living on Other People” by Dean Rob- 
ert Russell Wicks of the Princeton 
University Chapel. Two of the sen- 
tences read as follows: “We need 
some material things to live with. We 
need this other life to live for.” At 
the close of the service a man, who 
at that time was one of my colleagues, 
expressed his surprise that I had read 
to the student body a passage contain- 
ing such poor English. I was mysti- 
fied until he called my attention to the 
final prepositions. The question now is 
whether or not these two sentences are 
open to criticism. 


The first grammar to which I turn 
says that good usage “regards with 
partial disfavor the preposition at the 
end of a declarative sentence.” The 
next is very positive: “The opinion of 
the cld school that a preposiion should 
not end a sentence as well as the 
opinion that prepositions should not be 
placed together, is proved fallacious in 
the case of the best English and 
American authors.” A third gram- 
mar, which is one of the most recent 
and scholarly books in the field, after 
explaining the ways in which a prep- 
osition may come to occupy a place at 
the end of sentences states that the ob- 
jection to this usage is the result of 
an attempt to apply a Latin pattern 
in fashioning the English language 
and adds, “A strict observance of this 
artificial rule may lead to artificial and 
unnatural forms of expression.” To 
prove this the authors aver that it is 
more natural and more idiomatic Eng- 
lish to say, ‘What are you looking at?” 
rather than to ask “At what are you 
looking?” A fourth writer sums up 
the matter in these words: “It is a 
good rule for the novice to bear in 
mind, but the writer who has devel- 
oped a feeling for sentence structure 
may safely put a preposition in this 
position when his judgment tells him 
that he will get a better effect. As a 
matter of fact, this structure cannot 
be avoided in certain sentences, notably 
in short questions, without sacrificing 
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naturalness and effectiveness.” It is 
my personal opinion that Dean Wick 
in ending his two sentences with 
prepositions showed a high degree of 
skiil in sentence structure. This, 
though, cannot be said for the author 
who wrote: “What did you bring me 
that book to read to out of for?” Four 
prepositions at the end being far too 
many for a strong and _ euphonious 
ending. 

Although these are but a few of the 
scores of mooted points of usage, there 
is no reason for an intelligent man’s 
losing himself in a labyrinth of con- 
fusion. A comparatively brief gram- 
mar, or handbook, or better still one 
of each, will give him the practical li- 
brary that he needs. It should, of 
course, be understood that volumes of 
the vintage of more than twenty years 
ago do not meet the requirement. Some 
of the worst of linguistic sins are those 
which are apparent independently of 
what any reference book might tell us. 
Dean Charles R. Brown in his The Art 
of Preaching, the forty-eighth series of 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures on preach- 
ing delivered at Yale University, says 
that the three marks of a good pulpit 
style are clearness, force and beauty. 
Any violation of these is essentially 
bad English, whether rules are followed 
or violated. 


First Requirement Is Clarity 
A sentence which is not clear is a 


complete failure. It has been said that 
in the lectures delivered in the Lama 
Convents by Buddhist priests, the more 
obscure and unintelligible the utter- 
ance, the more sublime they are re- 
garded. Such a standard of judgment 
is, of course, not worthy of the slight- 
est respect. Good sentences must be 
clear sentences. Clearness on the part 
of the preacher is more than a prin- 
ciple of discourse; it is a sacred duty. 
Dr. Carl S. Patton points out in his 
The Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons the following badly constructed 
sentence: “His education was received 
in a Jesuit school in Maryland and was 
later sent to St. Omer’s College in 
Maryland.” As we can readily see, 
the second part of the sentence has 
no subject. When we place he before 
“was later sent” the thought is clear, 
but its flow has already been impeded. 
“When thoroughly stewed even an in- 
valid will enjoy our prunes.” Although 
we can possibly eventually work out 
the meaning here, this sentence from 
the advertisement of a fruit company 
is not without its mystifying aspects. 

Janet Rankin Aiken (Common Sense 
Grammar) gives several examples of 
typically ambiguous sentences. “Harry 
was talking to a man with a smile on 
his face.” It would be hard to make 
this worse. Nobody can tell which of 
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two things it means. And here is an- 
other of the same type: “Mary and 
Joan talked until she cried.” Who was 


it who did the crying? As far as this’ 


sentence is concerned we shall never 
know. A third highly ambiguous sen- 
tence reads, “Some men like food bet- 
ter than their wives.”’” We need do at 
the end or they like in the middle to 
untangle such a confused mass of 
verbiage. 


Sometimes poor judgment in the 
selection of words is an impediment to 
clarity. Of this the following is an 
example: “Is it possible to augment 
the objectivity and the versatility of 
the response of the individual mind to 
life by cultivating the range, the plas- 
ticity, the inveteracy, and the inten- 
sity of the consciousness, which the 
individual fastens on his own be- 
havior?” Such a phrased question 
most certainly fails to click. Investi- 
gation will show that there are two 
reasons for this. First, it is too long. 
Brevity in sentence structure is one 
of the marks of an effective style. 
Secondly, it contains too many ponder- 
ous Latin derivatives. The public 
speaker especially should not neglect 
vivid, rich-flavored, full-blooded Anglo- 


Saxon words. 
live. 

In our efforts to improve our mother- 
tongue possibly the greatest danger is 
that of avoiding faults rather than of 
cultivating merits. The following of 
such a course makes language color- 
less, flabby, and weak. One of the 
classics in this field of study is Self- 
Cultivation in English by George Her- 
bert Palmer, a book which contains 
less than fifty pages but should be 
bound in gold. After stressing accu- 
racy as a virtue, Dr. Palmer says that 
in itself it is not enough, that along 
with it we need to cultivate spontane- 
ity, or dash. In connection with this 
point he warns those who desire to im- 
prove their prose style against “that 
peculiarly vulgar diction known as 
‘school-ma’am English,’ in which for 
the sake of a dull accord with usage all 
the picturesque, imaginative, and force- 
ful employment of words is sacrificed.” 
That which counts in the field of lan- 
guage, as well as in other realms of 
life, is not freedom from fault but pos- 
session of power. 


They make language 


“T used to give a good bit of atten- 
tion to matters of usage but I have not 


(Turn to next page) 
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Organ Pumpers Recall Memories 


BOUT 100 men and women of 

Cleveland, Ohio, recently gath- 

ered at a luncheon of old church 
organ pumpers. Though the occupa- 
tion is passed away the memories have 
not. Good fellowship, humor, some in- 
spired verse and good, oratory graced 
the occasion. Some of the verses, we 
believe, will interest our readers. 

The program of the luncheon was 
opened by the unveiling of a picture of 
the kid organ pumper made by J. H. 
Donahey, cartoonist for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Dr. Charles L. Zorbaugh, 
Presbyterian minister whose “Saga of 
the Organ Pumper” Church Manage- 
ment published some months ago, was 
the convener of the meeting. He also 
contributed the organ pumper’s hymn 
which was sung to the tune of “Work 
for the Night Is Coming.” 

HYMN FOR THE PIPE ORGAN 

PUMPERS 
Pump with the bellows creaking; 
Pump in the dim old hole; 
Eye on the air guage keeping, 
Pump till you sweat your soul. 
Pump while the organ thunders; 
Pump while the choir sings. 
O how the pumpers glory 
When the church bell rings. 


Pump with the bellows leaking; 
Bend to the urgent task; 

Give to the sweet young singers 
All the air they ask. 

Pump while the organ thunders; 
Pump while the choir sings. 

O how the pumpers glory 
When the church bell rings! 


Pump with the bellows wheezing; 
Pump till your muscles crack; 
Pump till the sweat comes pouring 
Down your devoted back. 

Pump while the organ thunders; 
Pump while the choir sings. 

O how the pumpers glory 
When the church bell rings! 





English Usage 

(From page 273) 
paid much attention to such things in 
recent years,” said a hard-working, 
middle-aged preacher. Sympathetic as 
we may be with the man living a busy, 
crowded life, the fact remains that 
linguistic problems are always with 
us. Here we may be “going on to 
perfection” but we never attain it. It 
is a life-long task, enriching to mind 
and personality. And there is no con- 
flict between everyday good judgment 
and the laws of English usage. In his 
language as elsewhere it is to the 
credit of an individual to practice 
those principles of self-reliance which 
are still as vital as when Emerson 


taught them to the America of a cen- 
tury ago. 


Ted Robinson, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer’s Philosopher of Folly, present- 
ed an original poem devoted to the de- 
mise of the profession. He gave it the 
title of “Othello’s Occupation.” 


OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION 
In musty, ancient tomes, we meet 
Accounts of trades now obsolete, 


Whose very names sound queerly 
quaint— 

The names of things that were, but 
ain’t! 


The Parmentier, who earned his bread 

By scraping skins—his craft is dead; 

The Arrowsmith, who forged the points 

That pierced the fighters’ armor-joints; 

The Fletcher, who put feathers on 

The arrow’s other end, is gone; 

The Chapman, Tucker, Tyler, Boulter, 

The Bowyer, Chandler, Shafter, Poul- 
ter, 

Went out of business long ago. 

But even in the days we know 

Who’ve lingered on this earthly shore 

For half a century or more, 

Some honest crafts have died the death 

Like flowers touched by winter’s breath. 

Search as I may, I am not able 

Today to find a Livery Stable; 

And I can walk until I drop 

Before I spy a Blacksmith Shop. 

I find a butcher and a baker, 

But where, oh where’s the 
Maker? 

Where is the shop in hill or vale 

That now has Buggy Whips for sale? 

Where are the big round charcoal fires 

Where Wheelwrights fitted iron tires? 

Where’s the Tin Peddler? And what 
dee 

Entombment holds the Chimney Sweep? 

The march of progress has abolished 

These useful persons, and demolished 

These sterling trades. And the exten- 
sion 

Of modern science and invention 

Has changed contemporary scenery, 

And skill’s supplanted by machinery. 

And prominent among the slobs 

Thrown permanently out of jobs 

Are we, whose lives drag on and on 

Although our occupation’s gone— 

Our life-work ruined—what we might 

Have been, corrupted by the blight 

Of Gadgetry! We senile slumpers, 

Trained in our youth as Organ Pump- 
ers, 

Now see our schooling gone to waste, 

Our craft ignored, our skill displaced, 

Ruined for use and for enjoyment 

By Technologic Unemployment! 

Arise, ye Pumpers, and demand 

That Government shall take a hand, 

Smite the Usurpers fore and aft, 

Restore an ancient handicraft, 

And give the world renewed possession 

Of our most Honorable Profession! 


Will Hays of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors was not present 
at the luncheon, in person, but he sent 
his greetings. Included in his letter 
were verses of greeting which deserve a 
place with the others. 

TO THE UNEMPLOYED PUMPERS 


Greetings, Brother Pumpers, greetings! 
Fondest recollection gloats 
On those days we worked and sweated— 


Harness 


And they paid us off in notes. 


Hymns by hims and hers were caroled 
To the organ music there, 

Twas the preacher called the numbers, 
But ’twas we who gave the air. 


Now the thing is automatic, 

Art’s derailed and in the ditch; 
Craftsmanship is not required; 
All they do is throw a switch. 


Thus technocracy has put us 

In the ranks of unemployed; 

With one blow destroyed the blower; 
But our passing leaves a void. 


Tempus fugit; science marches; 

We accept life’s new demands; 

But, in meeting, one thing’s left us: 
We can pump each other’s hands. 


So, I greet you, Brother Pumpers; 

Wish you countless happy years, 

While the four winds fill the bellows 

For the music of the spheres. 
Interesting it is to find that one of 


the menial tasks of the old church has 
survived in pleasant memories of men 
and women of all walks of life. Many 
distinguished people have served as or- 
gan pumpers. Among others who sent 
greetings to this luncheon were P. K. 
Neuses of J. C. Deagan, Inc.; Ding 
Darling, cartoonist; Edgar A. Guest, 
poet and author, and Chet Shafer, 
Grand Diapason of the Organ Pumpers’ 
Guild. 





THE REALEST FORCES ARE 
SPIRITUAL 

In the grand days, alas, now gone, 
when Toscanini reigned like a king in 
Carnegie Hall, I have come from listen- 
ing to symphonies there absolutely cer- 
tain that the materialistic explanation 
of the universe would never do. Such 
beauty—the minds that created it and 
the souls that loved it—could not be 
the accidental consequences of collid- 
ing atoms. When an atheist like 
Krutch says, as in all good logic he 
must say, that life is “merely a physio- 
logical process with only a physiolog- 
ical meaning,” that is nonsense, and as 
Professor Montague puts it, the chance 
of that’s being true would have to be 
represented by a fraction with 1 for the 
numerator and with a denominator 
that would reach from here to one of 
the fixed stars. For in all our great 
moments the realest forces in the 
world are spiritual—goodness, beauty, 
love, and truth—and in the face of 
them it is desperately difficult to dis- 
believe in God. From Successful 
Christian Living by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; Harper & Brothers. 
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on 


Ministers in the Movies 


by Francis Stuart Harmon 


Ministers, lawyers, doctors, journalists and various other pro- 
fessional groups are quick to react to treatment of members of 
their respective groups in the movies and do not hesitate to reg- 


ister protests on occasion. 


Mr. Francis S. Harmon, assistant 


to the president of the Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America, Inc., in this story takes you back of the scenes, 
reveals various factors which govern screen characterizations 
of clergymen and the treatment of religious themes under the 


Motion Picture Production Code. 


The conclusion is that the 


industry treats clergymen very fairly. 


BIG black sedan swung dizzily 
around the corner and catapulted 
into an empty truck parked at 
the curb a few yards from the side- 
walk where we were talking. My doc- 
tor friend and I rushed to the spot 
where the single victim of the crash 
was lying in a pool of blood. A mo- 
ment later when the surprised truck 
driver ran out of a nearby hamburger 
stand, the doctor sent him for an am- 
bulance and then whispered to me, “It 
looks like this poor chap has only a 
little while to live. Get a clergyman 
and meet me at the emergency hospital 
ten blocks up the street.” 
“Get a clergyman!”—Who? Where? 
How? What would you have done 
as you hurried toward your car parked 


two blocks away, if suddenly you spied 
& man coming toward you, dressed in 
conventional black clothes and wearing 
a Roman collar? Would you have 
questioned his sacred calling? Would 
you have stopped to quiz him as to his 
theological position or his sectarian af- 
filiations? Or regardless of whether 
he was Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, 
or Lutheran, would you have hustled 
him into your car and sped him quickly 
to that hospital so that a dying man 
might have “benefit of clergy?” 

Now suppose this tragic scene were 
in a “movie” and you were called upon 
as casting director to fill the various 
roles appropriately. The chances are 
better than even that you would select 
an extra player with an extensive 


wardrobe of his own who, for the regu- 
lation price, would show up on the set 
at the appointed time, garbed in min- 
isterial black and wearing a Roman 
collar. He would probably be thus cos- 
tumed for the same reason that you 
lost no time in accosting that clergy- 
man on the street. Speed of identifica- 
tion is important in the movies espe- 
cially in minor roles, for, with film 
passing before your eyes at one and 
one-half feet per second, valuable time 
and footage can be saved whenever an 
audience can instantly establish a new 
character’s identity without time-con- 
suming dialogue. 


Despite the fact that virtually all 
Episcopal ministers, many Lutherans, 
and some Protestant clergymen of 
other denominations wear the Roman 
collar, a number of people seem to as- 
sume that a large majority of screen 
clergymen are Roman Catholics. And 
more than one recent article has either 
asserted, or hinted, that all this is a 
sinister plot to favor Catholics at Prot- 
estant expense. 


It so happens that I am descended 
from a long line of Methodist clergy- 
men. I am an officer in a Protestant 
church and am active in the affairs of 
several predominantly Protestant or- 
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ganizations. For the past three years 
I have been a member of the Produc- 
tion Code Administration—the motion 
picture board, headed by my earnest 
Catholic friend, Joseph I. Breen. As 
executive assistant to a loyal Presby- 
terian layman, Will H. Hays, president 
of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., I am also 
custodian of certain important statis- 
tical material relative to current films. 
I have personally studied the picture 
analyses for the calendar year 1939 
and believe readers of Church Manage- 
ment will share my own interest in the 
result of this study of “Ministers in 
the Movies.” 


76 Clergymen Portrayed in 1939 
Clergymen, Salvation Army work- 
ers, and missionaries appeared in 76 
of the 596 feature length pictures ap- 
proved by the Production Code Admin- 
istration in 1939. These films con- 
tained 38 portrayals of Catholic priests, 
33 characterizations of Protestant min- 
isters or missionaries, three of Eastern 
Orthodox clergymen, three of Salvation 
Army workers, and one portrayal of a 
Jewish rabbi. In two of these pictures, 
villains used clerical garb as disguises. 


Measured strictly on a basis of the 
proportion of Catholics in the total 
U. S. population, the percentage of 
Catholic clergymen seems high, but it 
must be remembered that these films 
draw upon the whole world for story 
locales and cater to audiences in many 
other nations besides our own. In 28 
of the 38 stories any clerical charac- 
terization save Catholic would have 
been illogical and in four of the thir- 
teen remaining films portraying Catho- 
lic priests, Protestant ministers were 
also shown in the same picture. 


Many Characters Historical 
History—not Hollywood, determined 
the clerical characterizations in seven 
of the 38 feature films in which Catho- 
lies appeared during 1939. These his- 
torical or “period” pictures were Three 
Musketeers (with portrayal of Car- 
dinal Richelieu), The Man in the Iron 
Mask (with cardinal and priests parti- 
cipating in betrothal and wedding 
ceremonies in French cathedral), The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (with the 
archbishop of this famous’ French 
cathedral refusing to violate the sacred 
confidence of the confessional), Royal 
Divorce (a British film showing Napo- 
leon’s coronation ceremonies before the 
Pope and dealing with Napoleon’s di- 
vorce of Josephine), Juarez (a story of 
the Mexican liberator), Starlight 
Night (a Swiss film portraying the 


story of the famous Christmas hymn 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,” written by 
a vilage priest in the Austrian Tyrol 
and set to music by the village school 
Sixty- 


teacher), and The Fighting 
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One Foot in Heaven, the biogra- 
phy of a Protestant minister, written 
by his son, Hartwell Spence, has been 
purchased by Warner Bros. for 
screen release during 1941. It is 
indicated that this will be one of the 











most important portrayals of a 
clergyman ever brought to the 
screen. 

ninth (with Father Duffy, famous 


world war chaplain ministering to the 
spiritual needs of New York’s renowned 
“Fightin’ Irish” regiment.) 
Geography Often Decisive Factor 

Geography, however, is an even more 
important factor. The action in five 
of the 38 film stories under analysis, 
occurred in Mexico, while in another 
the scene was Olvera Street in the 
Mexican quarter of Los Angeles. Cath- 
olic padres were not only the inevitable 
choice in these films but also in one 
picture where the events took place in 
Brazil, another with the island of Ma- 
deira furnishing the locale, another 
showing a marriage by a French Catho- 
lic priest in French Indo-China, an- 
other with all the action occurring in 
France and Spain, and yet another in 
which an incidental character was a 
Catholic priest in the wilds of North- 
ern Canada. Nor is it surprising to 
find that seven films of the many with 
New York City locales and two with 
San Francisco backgrounds portrayed 
Catholic priests. Two of the New 
York stories were about Irish police- 
men and one of the San Francisco 
stories was about a family of Italians. 

Often the racial or national origins 
of the screen characters settle the prob- 
lem of what kind of a clergyman is to 
officiate at a wedding, a funeral, a 
christening, or a prison execution. If, 
for example, I had known that the vic- 
tim of that automobile smash-up de- 
scribed at the beginning of this article 
bore the name of Michael O’Flaherty, 
it would not have required a Sherlock 
Holmes to reach the conclusion that 
this son of St. Patrick would be call- 
ing for a Catholic priest at the hos- 
pital. A Sandy McTavish with genera- 
tions of his family attending “the wee 
kirk in the heather” would be wanting 
a spiritual follower of John Calvin by 
his deathbed. One of the San Fran- 
cisco stories—a Bobby Breen musical— 
was about a family of Italian fisher- 
men, so of course it was the priest 
who officiated at the wedding as also 
in Union Pacific when an Irish colleen 
—the daughter of a laborer on Amer- 
ica’s first trans-continental railroad, 
finally landed her man. 

Twenty-eight of the 38 portrayals of 
Catholic clergymen are thus accounted 
for on the basis of history, geography 


or racial or national background of the 
characters in the story. Three of the 
other ten in which Catholic priests ap- 
peared were prison stories—one of 
them based upon an actual case of 
heroism in a state penitentiary where 
a Catholic chaplain received a Car- 
negie medal for risking his life while 
placing dynamite charges in front of 
a cell block behind which desperate con- 
victs had barricaded themselves after 
killing several guards held by them 
as hostages. 


Three other films portrayed both 
Catholics and Protestants, attacking 
slum conditions in New York, condemn- 
ing war’s barbarities, or as victims of 
the Nazi terror in Hitler’s Germany. 

An enormously interesting motion 
picture could be developed around the 
heroic figure of Pastor Niemoller but 
the mere preliminary announcement in 
the trade press that such a film was 
contemplated, promptly evoked strong 
representations from important and 
friendly Protestant sources that such 
a picture would be a disservice to this 
valiant exponent of religious freedom, 
and to his family. 

Protestant Ministers in Films 

What then were the characteriza- 
tions of the 33 Protestant ministers and 
missionaries who found their way to 
the screen in 1939. The heroic David 
Livingstone heads the list just as 
Father Duffy held the center of the 
film stage for the Catholics. Sympa- 
thetically cast Protestant missionaries 
in India and China were also shown. 
Two of the clergymen were British— 
one a prison chaplain in We Are Not 
Alone; the other headmaster of a boys’ 
school operated under Anglican aus- 
pices. One French Protestant is shown 
performing a marriage ceremony while 
Protestants officiated at weddings in 
The Old Maid with its Philadelphia 
background, Sam Houston’s Tennessee 
marriage in Man of Conquest, and the 
marriage in Deanna Durbin’s recent 
film Three Smart Girls Grow Up, with 
New York as its locale. Two other 
weddings with no _ identifiable back- 
ground and one in predominantly Prot- 
estant Mississippi were shown with 
Protestant ministers officiating. 


It was a Protestant minister in Civil 
War Georgia who looked on while the 
rich and dashing Captain Rhett Butler 
claimed his dance with Scarlett O’Hara 
at the charity bazaar. A film with a 
Scotch locale portrayed the girl lead 
engaged to a Protestant minister. An- 
other Protestant is shown incidentally 
in a story of heroism and tragedy in 
the Swiss Alps. A Protestant minister 
was also a member of the local delega- 
tion which waited upon Lincoln in Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois; another Protestant 

(Turn to page 278) 
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Washington Fights Smallpox 
At Valley Forge 


by William C. Sheath 


The fact that Washington practiced inoculation years before 

Jenner discovered vaccination is of sufficient interest in itself to 

cause you to read this article. It furnishes a splendid picture of 
the administrative efficiency of General Washington. 


NE pleasant summer afternoon a 
tourist—one of the thousands 


who throng Valley Forge each 
year—standing on the rampart of the 
old fortification which Washington’s 
soldiers called Stevens Fort, but now 
known as Fort Washington, was im- 
pressed by the quiet summer loveliness 
of the scene. Turning to a guide who 
was standing nearby, he remarked 
somewhat facetiously, “Those old Con- 
tinental Soldiers knew how to pick a 
mighty fine place for a summer’s picnic, 
didn’t they!” “Yes,” the guide replied, 
“they did. But they knew something 
more; they knew how to die here. Do 
you see that little log hut against the 


| side of the opposite hill?” and the guide 


indicated the point with a sweep of his 
hand, “Somewhere in the open space 
between you and that little hut, sleep- 
ing in unmarked graves, are buried 
some 3,000 of these same picnickers. 
This camp is the most blood-stained 
spot of the Revolution. In the twenty- 
six major engagements of the War for 
Independence the number of killed and 
wounded was slightly more than 9,000. 
But here at Valley Forge, in the six 
months battle with cold, nakedness, 
hunger and disease, more than 3,000 
soldiers died. Valley Forge is the blood- 
iest battleground of the Revolution.” 
And the guide was right. 


Nestling under the brow of the hill 
indicated by the guide, the hill on which 
stands the Wayne monument, the tour- 
ist found a comparatively small build- 
ing, built of logs in quite primitive 
style. The shutters are of slabs, the 
hinges and locks are of rough wooden 
construction as though the builders had 
run short of nails. This reconstructed 
hospital hut stands upon the well-au- 
thenticated site of one of several such 
hospitals built under Washington’s 
orders during the time his army was 
encamped at Valley Forge. Within the 
building are some bunks made of rough 
boards; a rude square table of boards 




















Hospital Hut at Valley Forge 








for operations, is in the center; and 
from the ceiling hang bunches of dried 
herbs such as were used in the medi- 
cinal usages of the day. 

This reconstructed hut is a grim re- 
minder of the steps which Washington 
took in his fight with disease. It em- 
phasizes another aspect in his struggle. 
Typhus and smallpox made their ap- 
pearance among the troops. These 
dread diseases had to be faced without 
modern methods of fighting them or 
any real understanding of their nature, 
their causes or their consequential ef- 
fects. So frequent were the deaths 
that in April, 1778, an order was issued 
as follows: “The funeral honors at the 
interment of officers are for the future 
to be confined to a solemn procession 
of officers and soldiers, in number suit- 
able to the rank of the deceased, with 
reversed arms. Firing on these occa- 
sions is to be abolished in the camp.” 
Such an order had behind it the neces- 
sity of husbanding ammunition, which 
was obtained with great difficulty. But 


the fact that the order was _ issued 
shows that the death of officers had 
reached such proportions as to make 
the conservation of the powder used 
in funeral salutes worthy of considera- 
tion. 

General orders of January 13, 1778, 
carry instructions for building of hos- 
pital huts. The order states that the 
“hospital huts are to be fifteen feet 
wide and twenty-five feet long in the 
clear, and the story at least nine feet 
high, to be covered with boards or 
shingles only without dirt. Windows 
made on each side and a chimney at 
one end. Two such hospitals are to be 
made for each brigade at or near the 
center and if the ground permits of it 
not more than 100 yards distance from 
each brigade.” Notice two things about 
these orders. The size of the hospitals; 
the writer has several times lived in 
homes where the living room was large 
enough to hold one of these hospitals 
and permit a walk about it for inspec- 
tion. They were to be placed not more 
than 100 feet from each brigade; evi- 
dently our present method of isolation 
of such patients had not been thought 
of. 


‘The Crisis 


The crisis which had arisen in the 
camp can be visualized in the following 
order: January 20—“Sick returns are 
to be made every Wednesday and Satur- 
day (previously they had been made 
once a week). Huts are to be visited 
three times a day and sick cared for 
until they can be sent to the hospitals.” 
A general order issued January 8 reads: 
“Regimental surgeons are to make re- 
turns of all men who have not had the 
smallpox; they will call on Doctor 
Cochran for what sulphur they need 
for the use of their regiment.” This 
order to single out the soldiers who had 
not had smallpox is further illuminated 
by general orders of March 18, 1778. 
“The commander-in-chief enjoins all 
officers upon the arrival of recruits, or 
return of absent soldiers, to make a 
strict and immediate inquiry as _ to 
whether they have had the smallpox, 
and order such as have not, to be in- 
oculated by the regimental surgeon, 
and in case the regiment shall be un- 
provided with one to give instant notice 
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thereof to the surgeon-general.” 

Washington had anticipated by over 
a hundred years the present army prac- 
tice of protecting soldiers from infec- 
tious diseases! Jenner did not discover 
our present method of smallpox pre- 
vention by “vaccination” until 1796. 
Yet here in 1778, Washington is order- 
ing his surgeons to prevent further 
spread of smallpox by “inoculation” 
of his men just as calmly as Persh- 
ing ordered his veterans inoculated 
against typhoid! By “inoculation” 
these orders did not mean what we now 
mean by “vaccination.” Vaccination 
is the introduction of a “vaccine” into 
the body of a well person as a pre- 
ventive of disease. As such the process 
was not introduced into America until 
1800 when a Doctor Waterhouse se- 
cured vaccine and successfully vac- 
cinated his son. By “inoculation” 
Washington meant the taking of pus 
from a sore of a person already sick 
with smallpox and introducing it into 
the body of a healthy individual. 

How did Washington come to order 
such a procedure in his fight at Valley 
Forge? That is a very interesting 
story. The process of “inoculation” 
was originally practiced in Turkey 
where it achieved a marked degree of 
success. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
induced some London physicians to 
adopt the method in treat smallpox 
and the doctors who were brave enough 
to try the method obtained fair re- 
sults from the treatment. In a letter 
to Rev. Cotton Mather she described 
her efforts and said something of the 
results that had been obtained; but for 
the time Cotton Mather had other 
matters on his hands and let it slip 
from his mind. 

Inoculation Practiced in Africa 

In 1721 a fearful epidemic of small- 
pox visited the city of Boston in which 
Mather lived. The population of Bos- 
ton in that year is estimated at about 
16,000 people. So fearful was the 
character of the epidemic that over 
1,000 persons died from the disease 
during the spread of the epidemic. In 
the household of Mr. Mather was a 
slave, recently imported from Africa, 
who when the epidemic broke out said 
to his master, “In my country we make 
ourselves sick. Then we don’t die. We 
very sick but not die. If we don’t make 
ourselves sick, we get sick and many 
die.” Then he described how the na- 
tives of his tribe took pus from the 
sores of the sick and put it in their 
own bodies. 

At that time the number of regular 
doctors in the city of Boston amounted 
to just six. Mather called them to- 
gether at his home. He had the slave 


tell them the same story he had told 


_ perstition. 
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his master, and he backed up the 
slave’s story with his correspondence 
with Lady Montagu. The doctors, how- 
ever, almost to a man rejected the story 
as a matter of savage or ignorant su- 
One of the six however 
proved an exception to their incredulity. 
He was Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, who felt 
that he saw some reason in the slave’s 
contention. So on June 27, 1721, he 
inoculated his only son for smallpox, 
and afterwards 290 persons. Of these 
291 persons thus treated only six died; 
or about one out of every forty-eight 
persons treated. Of those being treated 
by the other physicians one out of every 
seven persons died. Yet, such is the 
perverseness of human nature, for this 
fine piece of preventitive medicine Dr. 
Boylston was mobbed in the streets! 
And as a reward for his initiative in 
bringing the matter to the attention 
of the doctors, the minister was made 
the target for hand grenades thrown 
through his study windows! 


In 1738 the disease was introduced 
into South Carolina by a cargo of 
slaves from Africa, and 1,000 persons 
from that colony were inoculated, of 
whom only eight died from the disease. 
It was then, this method of inocula- 
tion as a preventive of smallpox 
which Washington had the courage to 
order his surgeons to carry out. Un- 
der the date of January 6 Dr. Albigence 
Waldo, of the Connecticut line, writes 
in his diary: “Apply’d again (for fur- 
low), was denied by reason of Inocu- 
lations being set on foot, & because the 
Boston Surgeons had too many of them 
gone.” On January 8 he again writes: 
“Unexpectedly got a Furlow ... We 
had gone through Inoculation before 
this furlow.” 


“The bloodiest battle of the Revolu- 
tion!” so the guide had said. He was 
right! Yes, the tiny flags waving over 
the most unexpected corners of Valley 
Forge’s beautiful landscape testify to 
that! 





WHERE OUR SORROWS DRIVE US 

Michelet points out that in hot coun- 
tries the various insects which attack 
the wild cattle in reality save their 
lives by driving them to the high 
lands. The flocks become feeble and 
sickly in the swampy, feverish low- 
lands; then, trembling and bleeding, 
they fly from their stinging persecutors 
to the fresh air and living waters of 
the hills, where their persecutors leave 
them. Thus our sorrows drive us from 
relaxing and dangerous lagoons to 
those tablelands where the air is sweet 
and bracing, and God himself is sun 
and moon. From I Believe in People 
by Archer Wallace; Round Table Press. 


Ministers in the Movies 
(From page 276) 

minister introduced Our Leading Citi- 
zen; while it is the Protestant chap- 
lain who opens a session of the United 
States Senate with prayer in Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington. Another 
is shown as prison chaplain in a film 
with a Chicago background while yet 
another appears in an orphanage story 
in which the action occurs in New 
Hampshire and New Jersey. Protest- 
ants play minor roles in eight other 
films with no identified locales where 
the characterization could have been 
either Catholic or Protestant with 
equal propriety. If the locale is a 
small town, the clergyman in an inci- 
dental role is likely to be a Protestant 
while Catholic clergymen appear usu- 
ally in stories having large cities as 
their locale. 
Provisions Cited 

The Motion Picture Production Code, 
voluntarily adopted by members of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc., in 1930, and ad- 
hered to by most other domestic and 
foreign producers of entertainment 
films, specifically stipulates that (1) 
“No film or episode may throw ridicule 
on any religious faith;” (2) “Ministers 
of religion in their character as min- 
isters should not be used as comic char- 
acters or as villains;” (3) “Ceremonies 
of any definite religion should be care- 
fully and respectfully handled.” The 
clergy constitutes the only professional 
group whose members may never ap- 
pear on the screen as villains. 


“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, } 
thief, doctor, lawyer, Indian chief”’— 7 
ell these groups must furnish their | 


share of the screen’s villains—Heav- 


ies” Hollywood calls them. But despite | 
important novels and | 


the fact that 
stage plays portray ministers in vil- 
lainous roles, the prohibition against 
such screen portrayal is absolute. 

The casting of a clergyman as a 
“comic character” is likewise forbid- 
den. In stage and screen parlance this 
means that no such role may be delib- 


erately inserted merely to get a laugh. | 
Obviously ministers find themselves in F 
amusing situations or may themselves | 


be the victims of amusing incidents in 
real life or on the screen without be- 
ing personally described as 
characters. 
one although the 
narrow. 
Occasionally members of our board 
—The Production Code Administration 
—differ among themselves as to whether 
such a scene does, or does not, conform 
to the code, and now and then members 
of the vast motion picture audience dis- 
agree with us also. Not less than two 
(Turn to page 280) 


dividing line is 








comic | 
The distinction is a real © 
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Visualized Envelope Distribution 


Works for Our Church 
by Clyde S. Sawyer 


“Tf we should post the names of our non-contributing members 

each year they would be highly indignant but when they leave 

their contribution envelopes in a public place throughout the 

year we cannot prevent them thus publicizing themselves.” Here 
is a visual self-disciplining system which seems to work. 


UR church is made up of small- 
salaried people and skilled and 
unskilled laborers. Three-fifths 
of the membership are women and 
girls. Our largest contributor is a 
railroad clerk who gives three dollars 
per week. The next largest contributor 
gives two dollars per week. We have 
683 members, men, women and chil- 
dren, whose total contributions average 
around $8,500 per year. Not much 
but sufficient to keep a balance in the 
treasury for five successive years. 
Here is how we do it. As each new 
member enters the church the pastor 
presents the member with a package of 
envelopes, in their home, and explains 
the financial system of the church. If 
they give anything nobody calls on 
them about finances. If they don’t 
give anything a deacon calls and 
urges the matter further. If they are 
adjudged to be able to contribute and 
do nothing for two years, they are 
out. Comparatively few are lost to 
the church by this method. We make 
no every member canvass, take no spe* 
cial collections and the pastor discusses 
finances only once a year. We deliver 
no envelopes locally, but mail them to 
persons living in other communities. 
My church roll is a card file alpha- 
betically arranged. This roll is re- 
vised and corrected each year. Then a 
stenographer copies the roll which 
requires twenty-three sheets double 
space. This becomes my working roll 
for the year. I bracket the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander and place the 
figure one in front of their names. The 
first Alexander child is assigned en- 
velope number two and so on. One 
package of envelopes is assigned to a 
man and his wife jointly and a sepa- 
rate package for each child. I keep 
this roll grouped in families, husband 
and wife and each child as they enter 
the church. That means that all the 
envelopes of any one family come in 
rotation. I go through the entire roll 
and put a number in front of each 
name or names. The numbers in our 


*Minister, Baptist Church, South Norfolk, Vir- 
einia. 


church run from one to 510. 


I personally request ten young peo- 
ple to meet me at the church on a week 
day evening to help for one hour. The 
janitor has arranged tables and chairs 
in the basement. The envelopes are 
placed on the tables in groups to cor- 
respond to the numbers required for 
each sheet of the numbered roll. Thus 
there may be nineteen in one place 
and twenty in another, according to 
the number which the sheet calls for. 
The young people simply sit down at 
the tables and write the names and ad- 
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dresses of the people on the package 
of envelopes the number of which cor- 
responds to the number assigned to 
them on the roll sheet. One error here 
would probably throw twenty packages 
out of order. (But the funny thing 
is that in twenty years this has never 
happened.) 


The envelopes are then placed in the 
most accessible places around the audi- 
torium, arranged of course, in alpha- 
betical and numerical order. This is 
done two weeks prior to the close of the 
financial year. Announcement is made 
from the pulpit as to the location of the 
various letters of the alphabet and 
members are requested to take their 
envelopes home promptly. After one 
month has elapsed all delinquents 
are notified that their contribution 
envelopes for the year 1941 are waiting 
for them on the desk in the vestibule. 

If we should post the names of our 
non-contributing members each year 
they would be highly indignant. But 
when they leave their contribution 
envelopes in a public place throughout 
the year, we can not prevent them from 
thus publicizing themselves. And it is 
a safe bet that someone will gratui- 
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tously call this fact to their attention 
before the year is out. Last year we 
had fifteen packages left. 

One month prior to the expiration 
of the financial year we mail to each 
member a receipt for the amount which 
they have contributed during the pre- 
ceding eleven months. These receipts 
bring in about $300 extra in the last 
month of the year. 

This system is very simple once it is 
in operation. We have used it for 
twenty years and paid a $32,000 debt 
in the meantime. We present no church 
budget and never base the financial ap- 
peal on the need of the church. We 
say our duty is not governed by the 
need of the church or the contribution 
of any other member. But rather we 
must give according as the Lord hath 
prospered us or be unfaithful in our 
stewardship to him. Strangely enough, 
it works, for us. 





Ministers in the Movies 
(From page 278) 

members of the board review every 
feature but only in unusual circum- 
stances is a film seen by the entire 
board. It is physically impossible for 
Mr. Breen to see more than 25 per cent 
of a year’s product, or to read more 
than a fraction of the hundreds of 
scripts submitted in advance of, or dur- 
ing production. I happen to know, for 
example, that he did not review Num- 
ber 5530, a picture which contains 
scenes which letters from critics de- 
scribe as derogatory to the Protestant 
clergyman therein portrayed. Per- 
sonally I would not have approved these 
scenes but the most vocal supporter of 
the film is the son of a Protestant min- 
ister married to a minister’s daughter, 
and one of the members of our board 
who did approve it is the grandson of 
an Anglican clergyman. 

Occasional Mistakes Admitted 

Admittedly we make occasional mis- 
takes in the terrific strain of prepar- 
ing five hundred written opinions per 
month relative to the suitability under 
the code of stage plays, novels, short 
stories, scripts and completed pic- 
tures, but to imply that Mr. Breen and 
those of us associated with him, delib- 
erately favor one Christian sect over 
another or that the industry holds 
clergymen up to ridicule, is utterly 
baseless, as any statistical study will 
auickly indicate. 

For example, who do you suppose 
made the 76 feature films containing 
clerical characterizations which were 
approved by us in 1939? Eleven 
American producers which are mem- 
bers of the trade association, headed 
by Mr. Hays, made 47 of these films. 
Twenty non-member companies pro- 
duced the 29 others, (including two 
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British, two Spanish, one French, one 
Swiss, and one Yiddish film.) Scripts 
for most domestic pictures are sub- 
mitted in advance for an advisory 
opinion but foreign films come to us 
usually after completion. 

The relationship between the Pro- 
duction Code Administration and com- 
panies using our services is a confiden- 
tial one comparable to that between a 
lawyer and his client or a minister and 
his parishioner. Hence direct quota- 
tions from specific correspondence can 
not be set down here, but the follow- 
ing paragraphs gleaned from letters 
in these 76 files are typical of the 
care exercised in an earnest effort to 
enforce the code’s various provisions: 

No. 5868: (7-28-39) “We urge and 
recommend most earnestly that before 
proceeding with the production of this 
picture you secure the services of two 
technical advisors—one to guide you 
in discussions regarding Catholic prac- 
tice concerning confession, and second, 
a Protestant minister who will simi- 
larly serve to guide you correctly in the 
development of the character of the 
Protestant clergyman. .. .” 

Scenes 301, et seq: “Here we believe 
it to be of the greatest importance that 
you consult both your technical ad- 
visors—Catholic and Protestant—re- 
garding acceptability of this dialogue 
and the philosophy behind it. It is our 
thought that several speeches need to 
be very carefully edited in order to 
escape giving very great offense to 
religious sensibilities of patrons every- 
where.” 

No. 5921: (9-26-39) “Please exercise 
care in the casting of the young chap- 
lain. His actions at all times should 
be such as to avoid any possible of- 
fense to religious groups.” 

No. 5087: (1-9-39) “Great care 
should be exercised that this clerical 
role is cast properly and that the char- 
acter is played with dignity through- 
out.” 

No. 5723: (8-23-39) “There must be 
nothing derogatory about the portray- 
al of the Reverend in line with 
the requirements of the production 
code concerning the treatment cf min- 
isters on the screen.” 

No. 5504: (7-27-39) “Please change 
the line ‘there is no redemption for a 
murderer’ on the ground that such a 
statement would not be made by a 
Christian prelate.” 

Such specific cautions as the ones 
just quoted were included in 20 of the 
76 cases on review for 1939. In all 





instances the producer was advised that 
the completed picture would be re- 
viewed and seal of approval issued only 
if found in conformity with the code 
requirements; while in some instances, 
notably films made abroad, only the 
finished picture was submitted. 


Finally, emphatic attention should 
be called to definitely offensive mate- 
rial which is kept off the screen. Due 
to the effectiveness of the present self- 
regulatory machinery, story material 
unquestionably damaging to the cause 
of religion and portraying clergymen 
in most objectionable fashion, is re- 
jected before it ever finds its way to 
the screen at all. 

Case No. 02483 well illustrates this 
important point. Here a British pro- 
ducer who is not a member of the 
association submitted a popular novel 
by a well known author, upon which 
he proposed to base a motion picture. 
In this novel the arch villain was a 
Protestant minister of religion, repul- 
sive in physical appearance, and leader 
of an 18th Century band of smugglers 
and murderers who indulged in the 
most blasphemous statements when 
his true identity was discovered. Pur- 
suant to written opinion from the Pro- 
duction Code Administration that this 
characterization definitely violated the 
code section quoted above, the pro- 
ducer changed the villain’s character 
to that of a retired English squire, 
eliminating the clergyman altogether 
from the film and making numerous 
ether changes which resulted in the 
approval of the finished picture with- 
out a single deletion or any adverse 
comment subsequent to its public 
release. 





“NOW I AM FOR THE CHURCHES” 


Nation-wide discussion followed the 
publication of Channing Pollock’s ar- 
ticle in The American Mercury and The 
Reader’s Digest entitled “Why I Don’t 
Go to Church.” Among thousands of 
replies the same publications selected 
one which seemed to present the most 
effective answer. The author is Roger 
William Riis, a writer whose article, 
“Now I Am for the Churches,” was 
published in the January issue of The 
Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Riis evidently knows his church- 
es. In them individually he has found 
the spiritual emphasis which his soul 
has desired. His conclusion might be 
summed up in a part of one small para- 
graph which appears in the article: 

“What I like most about going to 
church is that it turns one’s attention, 
willy-nilly, to higher things for at least 
a little while each week. Man does not 
live by bread alone; he requires some 
cultivation of the spirit. Even when 
I have wandered into a church where 
the minister was dull, the music bad. 
the interior ugly, I have been compelled 
by my very presence there to think 
about things loftier than my daily af- 
fairs.” 

Copies of the article are available 


for your use. The Reader’s Digest will 
send any minister fifty copies without 
cost. Address the magazine at Pleas- 
antville, New York. 
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The Cross and Wealth 


by Edwin McNeill Poteat 


A new Lenten book by Dr. Poteat is entitled “These Shared His 
Cross.” Each chapter is divided into two parts. The first part 
consists of a character study. The second part gives the generali- 


zations based upon the chapter. 
This article presents portions of the 


study of Simon of Cyrene. 


Part one of chapter two is a 


second part under the same title given by the book, “The Cross 


and Wealth.” 


HE clearest statement that Jesus 

made about the meaning of the 

Cross was in the familiar meta- 
phor: “Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
To die, in this context, does not mean 
to suspend the vital processes. It comes 
nearer meaning to disperse energies to 
the point even of losing identity in the 
process of multiplying those energies 
in new units of power. 

In fact the word apothnesko is to be 
properly translated—when one is act- 
ing on one’s self—‘to renounce.” If 
this be reshaped to meet the requisites 
of a cosmic principle, it would say that 
fulfillment involves renunciation. As 
an ethical principle the statement 
would run: voluntary self-denial is the 
road to self-realization. “I must de- 
crease, and he must increase” is the 
first law of pneumodynamics. By this 
resolution John became, in a critical 
estimate, the greatest born of woman. 
Obviously then, in the mind of Jesus, 
this principle operated everywhere, and 
had to be voluntarily accepted by men 
if they were to achieve the fullness of 
the stature of the sons of God. For 
him this principle was crucial—giving 
the word its root meaning. The Cross 
meant a cross for him; and the Cross 
means something at least analogous to 
a cross for us. 

Now the Cross, if we are right so far, 
has to do not only with our sins, but 
also with our successes, and since suc- 
cess is all but unanimously held to be 
a matter of the acquirement of mate- 
rial things, the cross principle is per- 
tinent to any understanding of the 
moral aspects of property. 

It is a singular fact that Jesus has 
not been generally regarded as a poor 
man who had nothing, as an ascetic 
who wanted nothing, or as a fanatic 
who denounced those who were mate- 
rially comfortable. His words con- 
cerning wealth are plainly alien to 
modern ears, and perhaps hostile to our 
patterns ef thought, but even so, he is 
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as far from Proudhon who said prop- 
erty is theft as he is from Midas who 
said gold is everything. His concern 
was that such things as are in our 
hands for the maintenance of physical 
well-being should not—to put it nega- 
tively—cause us or others to sin, and 
to put it positively—should be a means 
of redemption to us and to others. He 
spoke no beatitude on poverty. The 
poor were blesed not by impoverish- 
ment, but by the possession of a place 
in a spiritual fellowship from which 
many were barred by wealth. “Blessed 
are the poor for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven’” is to be understood 
over against “how hard it is for those 
that trust in riches to enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” One group was for- 
tunate, the other unfortunate, and to 
those who ranked fellowship in the 
kingdom as a primary value, his state- 
ments were obvious good sense. 

In all candor of speaking it sounds 
preposterous to say and stupid to be- 
lieve nowadays that “a man’s life does 
not consist in the abundance of the 




















things he possesses.’ It smacks of pro- 
letarian peevishness to claim that it is 
harder for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom than to thread a needle with 
a rope, but there is no little in our 
modern world to rebuke our confidence 
in national wealth. If Jesus’ concern 
was for the state of mind and the qual- 
ity of life that poverty or wealth in- 
duced, he spoke truly; and our distrust 
of the essential truth of his words 
springs, perhaps, from our indiffer- 
ence to what poverty and wealth do 
to the spirit of man. They gravely 
err who interpret the conversation of 
Jesus with the rich young ruler as a 
mandate to all to liquidate their estates 
and distribute the cash to panhandlers. 
In this instance as always, Jesus was 
concerned with a moral problem. The 
young man announced that in the spe- 
cified instances of adultery, murder, 
theft, perjury and honor to parents, 
he had no conflict. But Jesus, anx- 
ious to discover where there was mo- 
ral tension, tried out the matter of his 
property. Here was trouble, and rather 
than resolve the ethical difficulties that 
his wealth involved, the man _ went 
away sorrowful. This was hardly more 
than a dramatization of a common mo- 
ral principle: we are not saved (that’s 
what the young ruler professed to 
want) by escape from moral conflicts, 
but by overcoming them. The man’s 
money which might have redeemed him, 
was his doom. Similarly are we to un- 
derstand the story of the fortunate 
farmer whose bumper crop burst his 
barns. He was, in many ways, an 
estimable sort of fellow. At least he 
seriously considered what he should 
do; he was anything but reckless or 
improvident. And his decision was 
commendable, so far as it went: he 
would eat, drink and be merry, which 
must not be twisted to mean gluttony, 
inebriety, and debauchery. His diffi- 
culty was—and his mistake—that he 
anticipated no difficulties once he was 
so established, and therefore set up no 
reserves against spiritual impoverish- 
ment. And so when, on the fateful 
night the voice said, “These things 
(food, drink, ete.) want your soul,” he 
was not free to call for spiritual re- 
sources against the marauders he had 
sheltered in his home. His possessions 
possessed him. This, to Jesus was 
wholly unnecessary, and so the man’s 
questionable fame rests on his being 
called fool. His property, which might 
have saved him, destroyed him. 
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We may say that since Jesus was 
concerned with a quality of life, he 
was always on guard against those 
things that could be mobilized against 
life. These were not necessarily evil 
things; they were often good things 
that, by improper or inadequate use, 
became the enemy of the best things. 
In so far as property was an instru- 
ment to be used in the business of liv- 
ing, he was constantly alert to warn his 
friends against their becoming a tool 
of a tool! Ina word, the problem of mod- 
ern life similarly is how to wrest the 
dominance of the world from the 
wealth of the world. The fabulous 
riches this globe possesses, instead of 
being an aid to life-enrichment are 
fast becoming the doom of life itself. 

This is, of course, no exhaustive 
treatment of the mind of Jesus on the 
matter of material goods. It is simply 
an effort to establish the fact that as 
he viewed his contemporary scene, he 
saw a vast power that was measurably 
determinative of all life, and he faced 
it as one who, seeing a cosmic prin- 
ciple animating all life, sought to bring 
it vigorously to bear on this immense 
and irresponsible power. How explicit 
he was in the plans which must have 
anticipated the continuance of his 
movement we have no way of knowing. 
The corporate experiment in the early 
church, called love-communism, has 
engaged many writers. The apparent 
brevity of the life of the plan, the 
corruption and dishonesty it invited, 
and its abandonment, these have all 
been exhaustively treated. What is 
however important for our study is 
the enthusiasm it evoked in the begin- 
ning, and the deposit it left in the 
Christian mind in subsequent genera- 
tions. The two foci of Jesus’ program 
were: new individuals and a new fel- 
lowship. Everything that threatened 
either of these came under the ban; 
and because property endangered both 
the individual and the fellowship, it 
was treated—at first — forthrightly 
(“none had anything that was his 
own”) and ultimately with suspicion. 
“The love of mony is the root of all 
kinds of evil” came to be an accepted 
dictum. It was not a hysterical denun- 
ciation of the rich or of money. It was 
a simple statement which now, as then, 
has so much obvious testimony to sup- 
port it that it deserves almost the rank 
and dignity of an axiom. And so when 
Paul wrote his Corinthian friends that 
“Jesus Christ, rich though he was be- 
came poor for the sake of you, that 
by his poverty you might become rich” 
(II Corinthians 8:9, Moffatt) he was 
writing what to the Christian fellow- 
ship had become commonplace. Jesus’ 


wealth, subject to the Cross principle 
had become an agency of redemption. 
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How otherwise would Paul have dared 
to defend himself with the vehemence 
he displayed in II Corinthians 6:1-10, 
concluding with a figure of speech in 
which the cross principle was implicit? 
“Dying but here I am alive, chastened 
but not killed, grieved but always glad, 
a ‘pauper,’ but the means of wealth to 
many, without a penny but possessed 
of all’ (Moffatt’s translation). This 
language is little different from that 
which speaks of a grain of wheat dead, 
but fructifying into abundant life. It 
was this sort of thing that laid claim to 
the mind of Barnabas and others, and 
became the inspiration of a private eco- 
nomic status in the interest of the 
kingdom of God, an act that even at 
this hour is so unconventional as to 
be almost “a dream, touched with mad- 
ness.” Is it too much to say that it 
was originally the application of the 
Cross principle to property that created 
this new individual and social ideal? 
Whatever answer we may give to 
that question, we must concede that 
the ideal has wholly disappeared from 
the life of the world. Christendom 
today, in both its branches, is com- 
mitted to a pagan faith in the 
omipotence of gold, and even in the 
presence of a threat to a world eco- 
nomic order that, win or lose, is bound 
to effect the financial base on which or- 
ganized Christianity rests, there is as 
yet no vocal evidence of willingness to 
submit ecclesiastical holdings to the 
jurisdiction of the Cross principle. 


Perhaps we have been suckled in a 
pagan creed too long. It was hardly 
later than the middle of the second 
century that interest in Christianity 
became the sport of philosophers. It 
inevitably lost its economic relevance, 
and such powers and resources as it 
developed fell into the hands of a po- 
litico-ecclesiastical combine that called 
itself the Church. Then came the dark 
ages, five centuries of unspeakable deg- 
radation of morals and philosophy, out 
of which emerged the feudal society 
of central Europe. Then there devel- 
oped a formal piety that the lords cul- 
tivated, perhaps through fear and per- 
haps through shrewdness, but it had 
little to do with the conditions of the 
serfs and laid no constraints on the 
lords’ struggle for power. 

Protestantism and capitalism ap- 
peared concurrently in Europe in the 
sixteenth century, and flourished in the 
cities and centers of trade and manu- 
facture. Reaction against conventional 
Christian immorality produced a de- 
sire for soberness and thrift which was 
encouraged by the revived Protestant 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers. Individualism, laissez faire, 
expansion of trade, industrial revolu- 
tion, discovery, wealth, rising stand- 


ards of living, imperialism, foreign 
missions enormously subsidized and 
transporting an expensive culture along 
with its gospel of salvation—these are 
only a few of the factors in the con- 
geries that spanned the era from the 
end of the middle ages when “for a 
thousand years, Europe had witnessed 
the spectacle of organized communities 
where the individual profited nothing, 
the community gained all,” to the pres- 
ent hour when the ideal of personal, 
corporate, ecclesiastical and national 
prosperity is the dominant moral im- 
pulse for living. The power that this 
puts into human hands is no longer 
rationalized, but breaks out in demonic 
and irresponsible manifestations, the 
apogee of which is war. But until it 
is violently replaced by another order, 
capitalism will remain the apotheosis 
of power. 


A part of the critical appraisal of 
the present hour is a prediction that 
the imminent fall of our capitalist cul- 
ture, which is inevitable no matter by 
whom the war is won, will carry down 
with it what we have come to eall 
Christianity. Western culture is 
Christian, we say. Western culture is 
capitalistic; therefore Christianity is 
capitalistic, and its displacement will 
accompany the removal of our economic 
culture to make way for the new world. 
It is this sort of reasoning that lends 
plausibility to the idea that those who 
in this war, are resisting the breakup 
of a capitalist economy are also resist- 
ing the breakdown of the Christian 
tradition. From a defense of our 
money power (called imperialism) we 
move easily into a holy war to defend 
our spiritual heritage. 


In an atmosphere so emotionally 
charged as is ours, it is difficult to find 
a hearing for the Word of the Cross as 
it applies to our struggles for money 
power. It is so much easier to relegate 
the Cross to the business of expiating 
the sins of our adversaries, or to flee to 
the Cross for salvation from our own. 
Fighting the war is sublimated into 
bearing the cross, and the incalculable 
horror of pain and blood in combat is 
equated with the vicarious sufferings 
of Christ. One dare not disparage the 
sincerity and the noble heroism that 
lies back of much of this. It will 
surely have its reward. But is not the 
cosmic principle for which the cross of 
Christ was only one of many symbols 
to have a more valid application to our 
difficulty than the suffering of men in 
deadly combat? We must remember 
that our Lord dramatized with a grain 
of wheat the operation of the law of 
redemption in the field of biology. On 
the cross he gave another picture of 
its operation in the moral realm. And 
wherever there is a voluntary renunci- 
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ation of power, innate in oneself, in 
order to achieve fruitfulness in others, 
no matter how the symbol shapes up, 
there the principle of the Cross is dem- 
onstrated. Recall that the man called 
Fool was so designated because he 
had failed to provide spiritual re- 
sources over against the power his 
bursting barns had over him. Recall 
also that the rich young ruler was 
morally defeated because he refused to 
join issue with the power that shackled 
him. In a sense, we in the modern 
world are a combination of these two 
men, as opposed to the grain of wheat. 
Conscious of our wealth, and concerned 
to preserve it, we are spiritually de- 
fenseless against the power that that 
very wealth exercises over us. It can 
even mobilize us for a war that may 
destroy civilization, and we are spiritu- 
ally impotent to resist. By a refusal 
to come to grips with this power that 
threatens us, we are like the young 
ruler, morally defeated, for only by join- 
ing issue with the powers that seek to 
dominate us do we gain spiritual power. 
The fact that he was not tempted to cer- 
tain forms of unrighteousness gave him 
no whit of power over the thing that 
was destroying him. Recall finally that 
the amazing access of power that filled 
the early fellowship came, at least in 
part, from the profound and unshaken 
willingness of the followers of Jesus to 
apply the principle of voluntary renun- 
ciation for the advantage of others to 
every aspect of life, even to houses and 
lands. 

This is—or was—lofty idealism. Is 
there a way in which it can be prac- 
tically employed at this late date? Few 
men have been as frequently quoted 
in recent years as Lord Acton who 
once, it is alleged, uttered a profound 
and easily remembered remark: “Pow- 
er corrupts; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” The dominant power in 
the world today is money power. It 
comes as near being absolute as any 
power of which we can have actual 
knowledge. Is it inevitable that pow- 
er corrupt? Hardly. The power of 
God has never been suspected of being 
corruptive. The Cross, said Paul, is 
the power of God unto salvation, not 
unto corruption. Power therefore may 
corrupt, but it is not of the nature of 
power always to destroy or debase. 

Power becomes redemptive by a vol- 
untary limitation of itself in favor of 
the weak. If power is estimated in 
wealth, then wealth becomes redemp- 
tive by voluntary limitation of itself 
in favor of the poor. This does not 
involve, as has already been said, a 
reckless and improvident distribution 
of what we have to all who clamor for 
it. Such would not be power; it would 


(Turn to page 284) 
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The Deacons Find the Answer 
by. Charles €. Mathews” 
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The Deacons Directed This Project 








AST May we ordained and _ in- 
stalled twelve deacons whose ages 
ranged from twenty-three years 

to thirty-five. “What do deacons do?” 
was the persistent inquiry when the 
new board met to consider its task. 
The minister gave the usual list of ac- 
tivities: ushering, the offering. 

“Is that all?” asked one alert and 
interested deacon. ‘We do that now!” 

This set the minister to thinking. As 
important as these responsibilities are, 
that need not be all! 


Since that evening in May, the dea- 
cons have found that one theme of this 
year for the Presbyterian Church— 
“The Christian Answer — Christian 
Teaching for Christian Living” is “The 
Christian Answer” to their inquiry. As 
a board they have met regularly. They 
have studied the needs of the church 
and are meeting those needs. Two dea- 
cons lead our Boy Scouts. Three dea- 
cons, now leaders in our church school, 
direct their attention to our Christian 
educational program. They discovered 
the junior department needed new jun- 
ior hymnals, contacted the Christian 
education committee of the session and 


*Minister, The Presbyterian Church of Oswego, 
Oswego, New York. 


the church school treasury. The new 
Since then the 


department has grown so that the dea- 


hymnals were secured. 


cons must find a way of purchasing 
additional copies of the hymnals for 
juniors. 

In June a junior-intermediate project 
was needed for Children’s Day. The 
minister sought in vain for a project 
interesting to the boys and girls, wor- 
thy of the cooperation of the deacons, 
yet instructive to the congregation. 
The deacons decided the project had to 
be “created.” A white church was 
painted on a piece of plywood four feet 
by seven feet. Cards including repre- 
sentatives, boards and organizations of 
the church were cut into various shapes 
to fill in the body of the church. Christ 
formed the foundation block. The La- 
dies’ Society and the trustees were the 
pillars. Important blocks in the body 
of the church were the Kings Daugh- 
ters, the Missionary Society, Westmin- 
ster Club, Deacons, Church School, 
Men’s Club, Young People, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts. The session “over all” 
formed the roof. The first block in the 
steeple was the presbytery. In order, 
above, were three blocks, the synod, the 
general assembly and other faiths. The 
top of the steeple was the spirit of 
God. The local church was “built” in 
the presence of the congregation by the 
junior and intermediate boys and girls. 
A running commentary “cemented” the 
parts together. The project proved to 
be a fine climax to Children’s Day as 
well as good Christian education on 
church government. 

This fall the deacons helped the ses- 
sion to conduct a personal Sunday 
afternoon visitation of our church fami- 
lies, with the result that seventy-three 
per cent of our membership shared our 
world-wide communion service. Now 
our deacons are cooperating in a 
church-wide effort to modernize, redec- 
orate and refurnish our Christian edu- 
cation building so that our programs 
may be more effective. 

Plans for the future call for a spe- 
cial vesper Christmas communion serv- 
ice in which the deacons will have a 
part and to which all our college young 
people will be especially invited. 

There is no limit to what the board 
of deacons can do. Each meeting 
brings forth new ideas, new plans, new 
ways in which our deacons may give 
“The Christian Answer” to our church’s 
needs! 




















The Cross and Wealth 

(From page 283) 
be weakness of the mest culpable sort. 
It does mean, however, an attitude to- 
ward and use of our material goods 
that makes possible a willing limita- 
tion imposed upon them in order that 
well-being shall fructify to the advan- 
tage of the many. “Except a grain fall 
into the ground and die it remaineth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

In the darkness of the present hour 
it may cast but a feeble light to set 
forth this principle as a safeguard 
against the doom that impends because 
of the corrupting use of the great na- 
tional wealth of some of the Western 
nations. We are, at the moment, 
enormously engrossed in the protection 
of our power. We are among the have 
nations. Can we save ourselves by see- 
ing to it that our wealth “abideth 
alone’? It may not be wholly accurate 
to say this is a war of rival imperial- 
isms; but it is true to say that money 
power represents so great a segment 
of the total striving that what we are 
saying is pertinent to the dispute. How 
far would the corruption of money 
power be retarded if the nations could 
agree to sacrifice a portion of wealth 
for the advantage, instead of the de- 
struction of their enemies? 

Individually the application of the 
cross principle would make the same 
demands. What can we, as units in 
society, do to release this redemptive 
principle into life? Can it be done 
otherwise than by a greater and great- 
er voluntary yielding of our own goods 
in order that they may fructify to the 
advantage of others? Perhaps after 
all the thing is fairly simple, for it 
goes back ultimately to the redemptive 
power of sharing. And what is more 
elemental in a money economy than the 
necessity for fluidity? The bane of 
modern business is the concentration 
of wealth. We are told that frozen 
assets must be thawed out by produc- 
tive enterprises and trickle down into 
consumers’ hands, that business is 
sluggish because the interference of 
government makes the risk of such a 
thaw too great, and that we cannot ex- 
pect money to be liquid unless the gov- 
ernment creates confidence by letting 
things go. This, of course, has noth- 
ing to do with moral attitudes, but it 
is strangely suggestive of the process 
by which a grain of wheat alone can 
fructify. Even so, it should make very 
little difference to the harvest whether 
the seed is dropped into the ground by 
individual initiative or by the govern- 
ment. The results wait on the diffu- 
sive action of the planted element. 

Of course the world will give this 
sort of nonsense the shortest shrift. A 
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Liability for Church Accidents 
by Arthur L. H. Sheet 


HE Epworth League of the Henne- 

pin Avenue Methodist Church, Min- 

neapolis, held a penny carnival in 
the social hall of the church building. 
Cords extending from a ceiling lighting 
fixture to fixtures on the walls suspend- 
ed toy balloons. Some of the children 
present, in attempting to pull the bal- 
loons down, caused the lighting fixture 
to fall upon another one of the children 
and injure her. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court de- 
cided that no negligence on the part of 
the church corporation was proved, and 
that therefore it was not liable in dam- 
ages to the injured child or her father. 
(Ewald v. Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 274 N. W. 170.) 


In another case, lately decided by the 
Oregon Supreme Court, the principal 
facts were that while plaintiff was 
waiting in church offices to interview 
the pastor, Dr. Raymond B. Walker, he 
uninvitingly sought to go to a lavatory. 
Opening a door to the basement, plain- 
tiff fell down a steep flight of stairs. 
He sued the church corporation and the 
trustees, including Dr. Walker, on the 
ground that they had failed to main- 
tain the premises in reasonably safe 
condition. 


The Supreme Court decided (Napier 
v. First Congregational Church of 
Portland, 70 Pac. 2d, 43) that whatso- 
ever duty the defendants may have been 
under to plaintiff as a caller at the 
church study, the duty did not extend to 
protecting him in his uninvited wander- 
ing around the church building hunting 
for a lavatory. 

In many of the states the courts seem 
to have adopted a view that a church 
is an “eleemosynary” or “charitable” 


organization, within the general rule of 
law that such organizations are not 
liable for negligence of their employees, 
etc., except, possibly, where reasonable 
care has not been exercised in the se- 
lection of the negligent employee. 


And, in the case of Bianchi v. South 
Park Presbyterian Church, 8 Atl. 2d, 
567, the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals decided that this exemp- 
tion from liability for accidents extend- 
ed to the operation of a gymnasium 
in connection with a church, and to an 
injury to one who was not a member of 
the church. In that case a girl scout 
was injured in a church building, after 
adjournment of a girl scout meeting, 
while attempting to use a stairway 
which was darkened through the church 
sexton having turned off lights. It was 
decided that the church corporation was 
immune from liability. As a further 
and independent ground for denying 
an award of damages on account of the 
accident, the court found that the in- 
jured girl was at fault in using the 
stairway without apprizing the sexton 
of her plight or trying to secure light. 





CHURCH LIABILITY INSURANCE 


We have recently been in consultation 
with an insurance executive regarding 
cost of liability insurance for churches. 
He advises us that it is possible to get 
a reduced rate because of the limited 
amount of time the building is used. If 
your local insurance agency does not 
offer this discount write us and we will 
have information sent you. Your church 
should carry liability insurance. Ad- 
dress the inquiry to the editor of 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





recent visitor cautioned Americans 
against the good impulses that are cer- 
tainly to be stirred by the famine and 
desolation that already is close upon 
the heels of war. ‘You will be feeding 
the enemy,” he said, “if you feed your 
friends. Don’t feed anybody: hold 
what you have.” That is an indica- 
tion of the spiritual corruption that 
money power can produce. Nations 
will still shout about rights, and mar- 
kets, and colonies. It is an old story. 
The cross, twenty centuries ago, was 
a scandal to Jews, and a stumbling 
block to the Greeks, and we in matters 
of the spirit, are hardly wiser than 
they. But the fact that the world will 
not heed is no reason for failing end- 


lessly to keep before ourselves the eter- 
nal principle by which our money pow- 
er alone will be redeemed. It must 
have been an astounding thing when 
Barnabas sold his properties in Cyp- 
rus and planted the price in the soil 
of the new fellowship, in the confi- 
dence that his wealth would bring 
forth much fruit. No audit can ever 
show his investment to have been a 
bad one. It was to be expected, perhaps, 
that Annanias, corrupted by his money, 
would lie about it. That’s an old story 
too. But the word of the Son of Man 
still stands uncontradicted among the 
multitudinous and varied redemptive 
expedients of the children of men. “If 
a grain of wheat... die...!” 
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The Story of Philanthropic Annuities 


by William H. Leach 


For the person who needs financial protection during his life but 
wishes his money to serve God and humanity afer his death phil- 


anthropic annuities seem to offer the ideal investment. 


To get 


the complete story before our readers we are publishing three 


articles which cover the subject. 


Every minister is a potential 


adviser to those in his parish who have money to invest. The 
information contained in these articles will prove helpful. Next 
month’s story will deal with the safeguards of annuity gifts. 


annuities.” 

This is what my friend told 
me when I suggested that Church 
Management would be a good medium 
to publicize this method of stabilizing 
religious philanthropies which has 
grown so popular during the past few 
years. 

I quite agree with him that the 
average minister, living on a compara- 
tively small income, is not going to 
have thousands of dollars to invest in 
annuities or anything else. But min- 
isters have learned through experience 
to keep in touch with the financial 
field. There are always those in their 
parishes who look to them for guid- 
ance. A clergyman, properly in- 
structed, can do a great deal to con- 
serve the savings of some aged person 
unfamiliar with the details of finance. 
These articles are planned, largely, to 
give ministers basic information which 
they may use in this pastoring work. 

At the same time let me point out 
that ministers do buy insurance. They 
do invest in homes. They do put sav- 
ings in securities and businesses. The 
discussion of annuity investment for 
preachers is not entirely an unappro- 
priate subject. 

The proper place to start the dis- 
cussion about annuities is with insur- 
ance. For annuities represent one 
branch of insurance finance. The first 
kind of insurance, and the simplest kind 
now available, is what we call “term 
insurance.” According to the insur- 
ance tradition in the year of 1583 Wil- 
liam Gybbons, citizen and salter of 
London, bought a year’s protection for 
32 pounds sterling. He died within the 
year. His beneficiaries collected 400 
pounds sterling. This, perhaps the 
earliest case on record, and the insur- 
ance is what we call term insurance. 


‘Pi srmuitis? certainly can’t buy 





*“Life Insurance from the Buyer’s Point of 
View” by E. C. Harwood and Bion H. Francis. 
American Institute for Economic Research. 


It is still available by most writers. 
Because it has no cash paid-up value it 
is not very popular and is used largely 
to carry a person over a certain finan- 
cial crisis. 

The next form of insurance would be 
what is called “straight life.” A per- 
son who contracts for a straight life 
policy agrees to pay a certain amount 
each year. At his death a lump sum 
is paid to his estate or to a definite 
beneficiary. However, in contrast to 
term insurance, the policy, after a spe- 
cified number of payments have been 
made, has a cash surrender value which 
he can collect at any time, or which, if 
he wished, may be used as a basis of 
a loan against the policy. 

The endowment policy followed the 
straight life one. In this a person 
agrees to make payments for a certain 
period of years. A popular form is the 
twenty-year endowment. The author 
of this article has most of his insur- 
ance in endowment policies which will 
mature when he is sixty-five. Under 
the endowment policies the insured 
profit by the investment. Like the 
straight life policy these build substan- 
tial cash and loan values which give 
financial protection to the insured. 

From the endowment policy the step 
to understand annuities is a simple 
one. Most insurance companies provide 
that on maturity the insured may 
take the face value of the policy in a 





In the preparation of these articles 
we have studied the plans of many 
religious organizations which accept 
annuity gifts. This study has not 
been all-inclusive but the informa- 
tion is available for readers if de- 
sired. If you wish information re- 
garding any particular organization, 
society or institution which accepts 
such gifts it is quite possible that 
we can help you. 











lump sum or he may receive it through 
payments made over a period of years. 
These annual payments properly may 
be called annuities. The use of the 
term has broadened so that the pay- 
ment under it may be made quarterly 
or semi-annually. 

Now for one more step. There are 
times when an individual has money 
to invest. He does not want money 
for protection of his family but for in- 
come himself. For this man the insur- 
ance company provides an annuity 
policy. By the payment of a lump sum, 
called a single premium, he assures 
himself of a steady income through the 
years of his life. 

Insurance Annuities 

For some definite illustrations of 
these two types of annuities, the Min- 
isters Life and Casualty Union is a 
frequent advertiser in our columns. 
This company does not offer the annui- 
ties mentioned in the paragraph just 
above. But it does offer annuity pay- 
ments on its endowment policies. This 
is how it applies: 

Suppose that a man takes out a 
$1,000 policy which matures when he is 
sixty years of age. Should he die be- 
fore he is sixty the sum of $1,000 will be 
paid to his beneficiaries. But if he lives 
to age sixty he will begin to receive 
annuity payments. The endowment at- 
age-60 will pay him $6.67 per month 
as long as he lives. An endowment at- 
age-65 will pay him $7.39 per month, 
per $1,000 of insurance, as long as he 
lives. An endowment at-age-70 will 
pay him $8.14 per month, per $1,000 of 
insurance, as long as he lives. 

If the insured dies before the face 
value of the policy has been paid to him 
through the annuities the balance in his 
account will be paid to his beneficiary. 
However, the company will continue 
the payments as long as he shall live. 

Now for the single premium annuity 
plan. This is primarily the purchase 
of income. The buyer offers a certain 
sum of money. The insurance company 
accepts this and agrees to pay the 
buyer a _ stated sum each month, 
quarter or year as long as he shall live. 
The amount of the payments, or an- 
nuity, depends on the age of the in- 
dividual at the time that the contract 
is made. For actual figures we take a 
table which appears in a volume on 
the subject.* 

(Income which can be purchased 
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for $1,000 from most leading life insur- 
ance companies.) 


Male Age Annual Income Rate 
55 $ 63.95 6.39 % 
65 85.65 8.56 % 
75 125.68 12.56 % 


The cost of the same income for a 
female is slightly more for women 
have an expectancy of longer life. 

The Presbyterian Minister’s Fund, 
well known to most of our readers, 
sells various types of one premium 
annuities. The policies offered are of 
three types, Immediate Life Annuities, 
(2) Instalment Refund Annuities and 
(3) Joint Life and Last Survivor An- 
nuities. Just a few figures from their 
tables to show how the single annuity 
contract works. A man at forty years 
of age can buy an annual income of 
$100 for a cash payment of $1,903.80. 
When he is fifty years of age the cost 
is reduced to $1,569.70. When he is 
sixty it is still further reduced to 
$1,208.50. At seventy the $100 annual 
income will cost him $855.80. At 
eighty it has been reduced to $551.80. 

From these figures it will be seen 
that an investment in income is for 
those who instead of providing for de- 
pendents seek an income for the declin- 
ing years of their own lives. There is 
a variation of this in Joint Life and 
Last Survivor annuities which are sold 
by most insurance companies. These 
are particularly valuable in the case of 
man and wife, brother and sister, sis- 
ters or brothers. 

Philanthropic Annuities 

So far our discussion has been with 
insurance annuities because this is the 
place the idea originated. More re- 
cently an adaptation of the plan has 
been taken over by various philan- 
thropic and religious groups. While 
the motivation of the insurance an- 
nuity is to give the individual an in- 
come during the declining years an- 
other feature enters into the philan- 
thropic annuity. It is the desire to aid 
some cause and program dear to the 
heart of the individual. 

Let’s take Mrs. Blank for example. 
She has $10,000 to care for her the 
rest of her life. She also has a deep 
affection for the work of a certain re- 
ligious institution. She would like to 
have any money which remains after 
her death go to that institution. Under 
the plan of annuities she gives the 
money now. The institution, in return, 
enters into a contract to pay her an 
annuity, based on her age at the time 
the gift is made. 

The rate of this annuity is less than 
that paid by the insurance company for 
there is the desire of Mrs. Blank that 
there be a residue left after the annui- 
ties for the organization. Her money 
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The Churehes Memorialize 


The Lincolns 


LTHOUGH Abraham Lincoln was 
A not affiliated with any religious 
organization, many churches have 
memorialized him and his kinsmen. It 
is not likely one will be traveling in 
England this summer where two of 
these shrines are located, but there are 
several in America which Lincoln ad- 
mirers touring in this county will not 
want to miss. 
St. Andrew’s Church 
Hingham, England 
Within a specially prepared niche in 
an interior wall of St. Andrew’s Church 
is a Volk bust of Lincoln, and under it 
is this inscription: “In this parish for 
many generations lived the Lincolns, 
ancestors of the American Abraham 
Lincoln. To him, greatest of that 
lineage, many citizens of the United 
States have erected this memorial in 
the hope that for all ages between 
that land and this land and all lands 
there shall be malice toward none with 
charity for all.” 


“Old Ship” Church 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
The oldest church building continu- 
ally used for worship in the United 
States was built by Abraham Lincoln’s 
forebears and their kinsmen. In this 
church there worshipped Samuel Lin- 


coln, first American progenitor of the 
President. The place in the church orig- 
inally occupied by the old Lincoln pew 
is marked by an inscribed tablet. 


Lincoln Marriage Temple 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 
Possibly the most interesting and 

unusual of all the churches memorial- 
izing the Lincolns is a church structure 
which houses a log cabin. In this cabin, 
removed from its original site at Beech 
Fork, Washington County, Kentucky, 
the parents of Abraham Lincoln were 
married on June 12, 1806. 


First Presbyterian Church 
Springfield, Illinois 

Soon ofter the Lincolns left Spring- 
field Mrs. Lincoln wrote these lines to 
a Springfield friend, “I had intended 
requesting Mr. Melvin to have given 
me a promise that on our return to 
Springfield we could be able to secure 
our particular pew to which I was very 
much attached and which we occupied 
some ten years. May I hope that he 
will be able to do this.” Although the 
family never occupied pew No. 20 again, 
the church has done well to preserve 
the original seat which was removed 
to the present building. The site of 
the old structure in which it formerly 





is not banked, but given. But the con- 
tract of the institution is similar to 
that of the insurance company. It ac- 
cepts the gift and agrees to pay a cer- 
tain rate of annuity so long as Mrs. 
Blank lives. 

Just what are these rates? 

The American Bible Society is an old 
and honored institution which has 
been writing annuities for nearly one 
hundred years. Let us see just what 
rates it offers to those who enter into 
the annuity contract. The table shows 
the percentage paid annually so long 
as the annuitant lives on a gift made 
at the age shown on the left. 


Age Rate 
35 3.0% 
45 4.0% 
55 5.0% 
65 5.7% 
75 7.0% 
80 or over 8.0% 
One sees of course a_ difference 


between the rate offered here and that 
offered by insurance companies. If 
the annuitant has only the desire to 
give himself the largest possible in- 
come he would probably buy an insur- 


ance annuity. When he has the 
added motivation of leaving his money 
to aid the work this society is doing he 
makes the contract with the society. 

The American Tract Society, an- 
other institution with a long and splen- 
did record in issuing annuity agree- 
ments, has rates identical with the 
American Bible Society. These rates 
are in line with recommendations of 
most investment authorities. 

Any institution which accepts gifts 
subject to annuity agreements enters 
into a fiduciary obligation quite differ- 
ent from the one which accepts out- 
right gifts only. It assumes a respon- 
sibility to see that the amount is avail- 
able each year to pay the annuities. 
There must be no disappointments on 
the part of annuity investors. 

Most organizations feel this respon- 
sibility. Many states have passed re- 
strictive legislation to assure safety of 
funds invested in this way. This mat- 
ter of safety is of such vital concern 
to the minister-investor that it will be 
the main subject treated in the second 
of these articles which will appear in 
our issue of next month. 
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stood is also marked by a bronze tab- 
let. 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pew No. 89 in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
old church bears a small silver plate 
with this inscription: “A. Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1860.” In Brooklyn for a 
speech originally scheduled for this 
church but transferred to Cooper In- 
stitute, Lincoln attended Plymouth 
Church with Henry C. Bowen on the 
Sunday preceding his New York ad- 
dress. 
St. James Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
Abraham Lincoln first met Vice 
President-elect Hannibal Hamlin in 
Chicago at an especially arranged con- 
ference on November 21, 1860. Re- 
maining over the following Sunday, he 
attended worship with Isaac N. Arnold 
at the St. James Church which is now 
marked with a tablet recalling the 
visit. 
First Unitarian Church 
Buffalo, New York 
On Sunday, February 17, 1861, while 
enroute to Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln attended the First Unitarian 
Church at Buffalo with former Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore. The old church, 
now used as a business house, still 
stands, and a tablet on the southeast 
corner of the structure mentions Lin- 
coln’s visit. 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D.C. 
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Save for a 
Sunny Day 


Let the sunshine of your love and care shine 
on your family if you are taken from them! 


Make your own sun-set years bright and happy! 


| ife Insurance is saving now for future happiness—the 
sunny days—for your family. 


| Seenee erm policies add the assurance of pleasant 
retirement—sunny days—for you. 


et us show you how a few dollars now will assure sunny 
days ahead. 





CAKK SD 


The New York Avenue Church, where | 


Dr. Phineas D. Gurley preached, three 
blocks from the White House, was the 
Lineolns’ place of worship in Wash- 


No Obligation No Agent Will Call 


ington. The pew originally occupied by | 


the family has been marked with a sil- 
ver plate properly inscribed. The as- 


sembly room for smaller gatherings | 


where Lincoln sometimes attended mid- 
week meetings is called “The Lincoln 
Chapel.” Funds for rebuilding a ca- 
rillon tower on the church were donated 
by the late Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln 
and her family. 

Central Woodward Christian Church 

Detroit, Michigan 


Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, minister of | 
the Central Woodward Church and for- | 


mer president of the American Coun- 
cil of Churches, is a disciple of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. A magnificent stained 
glass window has been installed in his 


church. The artist, A. Kay Herbert, | 


shows the Emancipator striking the 
shackles from a kneeling negro slave. 
University Church of Disciples 
Chicago, Illinois 
Lincoln supposedly said, “When any 
church will inscribe over its altar, as 
its sole qualification for membership, 
(Turn to next pag) 


MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 


100B West Franklin Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Please tell me how I can guarantee protection 
for my family plus retirement for myself 
through your “Save for a Sunny Day” plan. 


Name Soe ee ee ee a 


Address ________ 


Birthdate__.__._____. Denomination 
Month—Day— Year Church Management 2-41 
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The Gambling Mania 


by Christian F. Reisner 


This article by Dr. Reisner was written shortly before his death. 

The subject was one near and dear to him. He fought every 

species of gambling with all of the energy he possessed. We have 

been wondering lately what he would say regarding “‘conscription 
by lottery.” 


HE widely publicized Jimmy Hines 

trial in New York emphasizes the 

wide prevalence of gambling 
amongst the poor and the direful dam- 
age it does. A young Christian negro 
speaking in my pulpit recently said 
that at least one in three of the negroes 
in Harlem play the “number” game. 
He described how grocers and other 
merchants ask the shopper if she or 
he would like to put two or four cents 
up on “numbers.” Hard driven and 
hoping that they can be one of the 
lucky group who draws 600 to 1, they 
invest until the little pennies become 
millions of dollars profit to the “‘own- 
ers” and with wide profit for the rack- 
eteers. 

“Bingo” is a purely gambling game 
and is used to raise hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for various churches. 
One ad recently read, “Bingo in the 
Holy Ghost room Thursday night.” 
Church dignitaries pleaded with the 
Constitutional Convention in New 
York to include a section allowing the 
Legislature to permit some forms of 
gambling but fortunately it was de- 
feated. Former Governor Al Smith 
with his irreproachable character and 
fine record of public service earnestly 


urged for that position. He stated 
that all kinds of churches scattered 
over America used “harmless” gam- 
bling methods to raise money. I sent 
him a telegram which was printed 
widely asking him to name one Meth- 
odist church which stooped to such 
methods. A _ bitter minded layman 
wrote me a letter naming a church in 
a small crossroad town which on inves- 
tigation was found did not use a lot- 
tery. That was the only answer I re- 
ceived to my public challenge. 

The Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company estimates that gambling 
costs the United States $7,000,000,000 
annually while over 400,000 people are 
employed in the business. A Chicago 
authority estimated that $200,000,000 
a year is spent in that city for gam- 
bling or 10 per cent of the total busi- 
ness done there. It is distributed as 
follows: $37,000,000 on racing, $63,- 
000,000 on bookies and $20,000,000 on 
policy games. From 1927 to 1935, 
twenty-one states legalized betting on 
horse racing, though in some of them, 
like New York State, the legislative 
enactment was contrary to the new 
constitution just adopted. But from 
1936 to 1957, a reaction appeared 





Lincoln Memorials 
(From page 287) 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ that church will 
I join with all my heart and with all 
my soul.” Taking Lincoln at his word, 
Dr. Edward Scribner Ames accepted the 
spirit of Lincoln into the fellowship 
of his church on a Sunday in February, 
1927. Memorializing this event, a 
bronze tablet containing the Gettys- 
burg Address was placed over a manile 
in the parish house. 
Church of St. John the Divine 
New York, New York 

As one approaches the choir left in 
the most beautiful of New York’s cathe- 
drals, he observes a series of niches in 
the parapet. There are twenty of them 


representing the centuries since the 


Christian era. A statuette of the man 
who contributed most to Christian civi- 
lization in the century in which he lived 
occupies its respective niche. The nine- 
teenth century is represented by the 
likeness of Abraham Lincoln. 


Christ Church 
London, England 


The steeple on Christ Church is the 
earliest memorial to Abraham Lincoln 
in Englard and was dedicated on th? 
significant American centennial, July 4, 
1876. A stone tablet within the struc- 
ture states that the tower was built 
“In commemoration of the abolition 
of slavery effected by President Lincoln 
and as a token of international brother- 
hood.” A sum of nearly $35,000 was 
raised in English sixpence and Ameri- 
can dimes by the pastor, Rev. Newman 
Hall. 

From “Lincoln Lore.” 


and 20 states turned down similar 
legislation, having seen its evil in 
other states. Governor Alfred of 


Texas, an earnest Christian man, led a 
vigorous campaign to rescind race 
track legislation though it was paying 
the state $500,000 annually. 

Gambling has been practiced through- 
out the history of man. The English 
first legislated against it because la- 
borers neglected their work and finally 
overflowed into Sunday to the detri- 
ment of the church. In 1388, Sunday 
games were restricted to archery be- 
cause that practice developed better 
fighting men. 

Thirty-seven gambling rackets are 
carried on in this country; thirty-four 
of which are unlawful in all states and 
one or more of three forms are per- 
mitted in twenty-four states. The 
Gallup organization made a recent sur- 
vey and declared that five of ten Ameri- 
cans gambled while the average in the 
east was two out of three. The largest 
number patronized church lotteries and 
bingo and the patrons defended it be- 
cause the money ultimately went to a 
good cause. 

Mayor LaGuardia constituting him- 
self a magistrate, summoned slot ma- 
chine owners before him, even after a 
federal judge had declared the traffic 
legal, and convicted them. He then 
gathered up 707 slot machines and 
dumped them into the river. Only 
Nevada and South Dakota still permit 
these machines to be used legally, 
though hundreds of cities allow the 
illegal use of them. Hence the sale of 
machines still brings manufacturers 
$500,000,000 a year. 

Various excuses are offered in de- 
fense of gambling. A New York news- 
paper insists that legalizing it will 
drive out the crooks. The same paper 


insisted that repeal would abolish 
bootleggers. Can we accredit their 
prophecy? 


A Kansas City newspaper reporter 
once told me that the thrill of the 
gambling room with its risk rested and 
refreshed his nerves. Under the same 
guise, a boy and girl in New York 
held up a store to get a thrill and ac- 
tually killed the owner. 

An employer corrected a clerk for 
patronizing an expensive restaurant 
and dressing extravagantly on a sal- 
ary of $27.50 a week. He replied, “I 
make from $50 to $70 a week because 
every Saturday I sell chances on my 
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check, and get the enlarged income.” 

I visited an exclusive club in a mid- 
western city composed of rich men 
and saw great piles of greenbacks on 
the table competed for by a group of 
distinguished looking men playing 
cards. 

Hardly Painless Giving 

Some shallow thinkers refer ap- 
provingly to the vast sums raised by 
what they call painless taxes in Euro- 
pean countries for various causes by 
lotteries. Would anyone of us change 
the ideals, religion, and methods of our 
country for that enforced by a Hitler 
or a Mussolini? The murderous career 
of Schultz was made possible by the 
gambling racket which created heart- 
less associates. It is interesting to note 
that the sane French leader, Daladier, 
has just shut down the renowned gov- 
ernment lottery because it is damag- 
ing the French people. 


Is there any harm in gambling? The 
disciples did cast lots to select a suc- 
cessor to Judas. Evidently they made 
a mistake for their choice was never 
heard of and God seemed to select Paul. 
There was however no financial risk 
here. Only heartless soldiers could 
gamble for the Master’s beautiful coat, 
at his feet, while he died in excruciat- 
ing agony on the cross. 


In 1710, the courts decreed that gam- 
bling debts could not be collected. A 
wager had been placed upon the time 
of Napoleon’s death and the courts de- 
clared that one side would do every- 
thing possible to keep alive one of the 
most dangerous enemies of the king 
while the other might stoop to murder 
to hasten his demise. In 1698, lotteries 
were declared a public nuisance and 
were heavily penalized. 

The “numbers” game requires a so- 
called group called bankers who agree 
together on a common number which 
the newspapers print. In their greed 
to obtain all the income a boss, like 
Schultz, breaks or murders the weaker 
members so that he can corner the 
proceeds of the game. 

Gambling has given us doped horses, 
fixed dog races, manipulated “num- 
bers” policy, degenerate prize fighting 
and in fact has marred and 
almost every legitimate sport. 


Gamblers receive property of some 


kind which is concentrated labor, with- 
cut effort, and therefore, it possesses 
little or no value to them. Naturally 


if he can take money from thousands | 


without giving them any return, why | 
should he not take money from one 
person at will. Hence he early be- 
comes a common thief. To harden him- 
self against the resultant suffering of | 
his victims who lose, he easily becomes | 
a narcotic victim, a “dope fiend” who 


scarred | 
| 





THE CANDLE GLOW OF SIMPLE FAITH 


A candle flame gleaming bright and 
clear in the darkness that enshrouds 
the world ...the candle glow of 
American faith. Faith in our God, 
ourselves and our destiny. Faith to 
carry us through any emergency and 
on to ever higher paths of achieve- 
ment! 


What greater gift can you confer than 
one which helps to keep the candle of 
faith forever aglow in your com- 
munity? And what better medium 


than a Deagan Memorial Carillon 
pouring forth its golden melody from 
your church? Every day, because of 
your gift, the most inspiring music 
created by man carries a message of 
courage and confidence into the hearts 
and homes of the entire community. 


More than 400 Americans have al- 
ready adopted this means of commem- 
orating their loved ones. The cost* is 
within reach of those who have 
achieved even a moderate degree of 
success. 


*Starting at $7250 Deagan Carillons offer every advance that modern 
science has contributed to bell music—automatically played to assure 
daily service; harmonically tuned to permit playing in two, three and 
four-part harmony and to provide effects which for sheer beauty and 
tonal purity have never before been approached. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. a 





Through the advertising pages of 


190 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 


“Fortune Magazine,” the foregoing message 


has been addressed to more than 150,000 men and women of means. May we 
send YOU information on the part you may play in helping to keep the light 
of faith aglow through the medium of a Deagan Carillon? 














OUR NEW EASTER CATALOG WILL GIVE YOU VALUABLE AID 


Pastors! Superintendents! Teachers! 
Write for Your Copy 


EASTER SUNDAY APRIL 


PASTORS: Beautiful Bulletins, Offering En 
velopes, Stationery 

SUPERINTENDENTS: Services, Recitations, 
Invitations, Greetings. Coin Holders. 

TEACHERS: Children’s Handwork, Posters, 


F’'annelgraph Objects. 


Church and Sunday School Supnlies 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
"Noiseless and 
Sanitary” 
By the Leading 
Church Supply 
House for a 
Quarter Century 

Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


Lowest Prices. 
EXTRA GLASSES $1.00 DOZEN 
Communion Service Holder Free 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 10 So. Wabash, Dept. 25, Chicago, Illinois 








stops at no crime. 

Ambition guided by ideals dies in 
the luck trusting gambler. Chance 
alone brings him results; never does 
it come through merit. Moral distine- 


tions are erased and the fear of break- 
ing laws disappears. 
A splendid young woman, member of 
a former church and a daughter of a 
(Turn to page 291) 
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Kight Creat Lenten Sundays 


They Help to Build for a Triumphant Easter 


AST spring many of our Baptist 
L, churches throughout the Northern 

Baptist Convention entered into a 
church advance program lasting for 
seven weeks (eight Sundays), climax- 
ing in Easter Sunday. There was a 
logical and orderly procedure to the 
schedule that, beginning as it did with 
Better Church School Sunday and end- 
ing with Victory Sunday, made for a 
very effective pre-Easter program. 
There were week-night activities, in- 
cluding a two-weeks’ visitation-preach- 
ing evangelistic effort, that contributed 
greatly to the final results. 
the churches readapted the program as 
it was suggested by our board of pro- 
motion, conforming to the schedule of 
their local churches. Needless to say, 
it lent itself very readily to this re- 
alignment. In fact, with minor varia- 
tions, we are using a similar program 
in our church again this year. 

Believing there is sufficient general 
value in the program, I am going to 
outline it essentially as we used it in 
our church, with what few variations 
are necessary to make it more prac- 
tical for any who may care to use it 
in whole or in part. The outline will 
include not only the skeleton as pre- 
sented by our convention but sugges- 
tions for carrying forward the pro- 
gram, as well as sermonic material used 
during the seven weeks. 

The eight Sundays emphasized vari- 
ous aspects of the church life, as fol- 
lows: Better Church School Sunday, 
Better Members Sunday, Better Homes 
Sunday, Better Church Sunday, Better 
Giving Sunday, Witnessing Sunday, 
Declaration Sunday and Victory Sun- 
day. In order to condense the material 
as briefly as possible, let me put it in 
outline form, Sunday by Sunday, indi- 
cating also the weekly activities, as 
well as additional helps in carrying out 
the complete program. 

1. Better Church School Sunday 
11:00—“The Future of the Church 
of Christ.” Text: 2 Kings 6:17. 


8:00—“A Child in the Midst.” Text: 
Matthew 18:2. 
The services of the day were in 


charge of the Sunday school; that is, 
the teachers, officers and pupils worked 
hard for good audiences, and partici- 


*Minister, Liberty Park Baptist Church, Spo 
kane, Washington 


Some of’ 


by Willis J. Loar’ 


pated in those elements of the services 
that were feasible and _ advisable: 
scripture reading, prayer, special music 
(Junior Choir), offering, ushers, etc. 
During the week, Monday to Friday, 
cottage prayer meetings were held at 
strategic homes in the centers of the 
church constituency, the pastor con- 
ducting each of them. 
2. Better Members Sunday 
11:00—“The Challenge to Put Christ 


First.” Text: I Corinthians 2:2. 
8:00—“What Shall I Do With 
Jesus?” Text: Matthew 27:22. 


The young people had charge of this 
day, working somewhat along the lines 
of the previous group, both in promo- 
tion and participation. There was con- 
siderable friendly rivalry in the at- 
tempt to achieve a greater response. 
During the week there was just the 
one meeting, Wednesday. However, it 
was patterned more after the church 
night idea, with classes for several 
ages, and an assembly period, than the 
customary prayer meeting, although 
prayer was a very vital part of the 
A book, especially prepared 


evening. 
for this program, “Better Baptist 
Churches,” was used. Any _ similar 


book would do, as long as it geared in 
with the “better” idea. 
3. Better Homes Sunday 

11:00—“A Christian Famlly at 
Work.” Text: Deuteronomy 6. 

8:00—“‘Religion and_ the 
Text: 2 Timothy 1:4. 

The platform was decorated as a liv- 
ing room, and the songs, readings, ete. 
centered around the theme of home. 
The women took charge of this day 
and, incidentally, did a splendid job. 
The study classes were continued on 


Home.” 


Wednesday evening. 

4. Better Church Sunday 
11:00—“Loyalty to the 

Text: Ephesians 5:23-25. 
8:00—“The Challenge to Put Christ 

First.” Text: Galatians 2:20. 

The men promoted and shared this 
day. A special treat was the large 
male chorus, so well done that it will 
necessitate a men’s night in the church 
program each year. The balance of the 
week was spent by the finance commit- 
tee in completing preparations for En- 
listment Sunday, or the financial every- 
member-canvass. The Wednesday eve- 
ning service emphasized this part of the 


Church.” 


program with an effective dramatiza- 
tion. Naturally this part of the pro- 
gram can be eliminated, although the 
better giving emphasis could still be 
a part of it. 
5. Better Giving Sunday 
11:00—“Will a Man 
Text: Malachi 3:8. 
8:00—“The Stewardship of 
Text 1 Peter 4:10. 

The finance committee helped pro- 
mote the day, with particular emphasis 
upon the canvass. Strangely enough, 
it was one of the best days during the 
entire advance program. The week 
was spent in completing the canvass, 
as well as in selecting and training a 
new group: the visitation committee 
This committee, composed of one mem- 
ber for every ten prospect cards, spent 
four nights during the week working on 
these cards, with Wednesday night be- 
ing used entirely for instruction. 


Rob God?” 


Life.” 


6. Witnessing Sunday 
11:00—“The Test of Christian Dis- 
cipleship.” Text: Matthew 10:38. 


8:00—“The True Mission of the 
Church.” Text: Luke 10:17. 

During the week two major parts of 
the program were put into operation— 
the visitation evangelism and _ the 
preaching evangelism. The visitation 
committee functioned in their calling 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
(the women during the day, the men 
and young people in the evenings). On 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings evan 
gelistic services were held in the 
church auditorium, with good audiences 
in attendance, principally because of 
the work of the committee. The regu- 
lar Wednesday night service was of 
course continued for this and the fol- 
lowing week. Other groups may wish 
to reverse the program—with two days 
and nights of calling, and three nights 
of special services. 

The messages used were as follows: 

Tuesday—“What Think Ye of 
Christ?” Text: Matthew 16:16. 

Thursday—“What Must I Do to Be- 
come Christian?” Text: Acts 16:31. 


7. Declaration Sunday 


11:00—“The Blood of the Cross.” 
Text: Hebrews 9:22. 
8:00—“Ye Must Be Born Again.” 


John 3:5. 
The visitation-preaching evangelism 
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was continued during this week, with 
the following messages: 


Tuesday—“Does It Pay to Become a | 


Christian?” Text: Acts 11:26. 

Thursday—“This Thing We Call Sal- 
vation.” Text: Romans 5:1, 2. 

8. Victory Sunday 

11:00—“The Ransomed of the Lord.” 
Text: Isaiah 35:7. 

8:00—“The Victory of Faith.” 
1 John 5:4. 

This day ended with a great bap- 
tismal service in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a communion service and the 
right hand of fellowship in the evening. 
It resulted in a large number of addi- 
tions to the church through baptism 
and by letter, and was indeed a vic- 
torious day. Everyone connected with 
the program had worked hard, but all 
felt rewarded by the enthusiasm of the 
weeks and by the fine spiritual ac- 
complishments. 

Just three suggestions in closing: 


Text: 





(1) It hardly needs saying that a | 


program of this character needs suffi- 
cient planning well in advance of the 
opening Sunday. In particular, see that 
all committees—financial, program, vis- 
itation, advertising—are appointed some 
time ahead. This advice also applies 
to all supplies needed—visitation lists 
and cards, pledge cards, decision cards, 
etc. 

(2) Carry your plans for the entire 
program to every group and depart- 
ment of the church life—the men, the 
women, the Sunday school, the youth 
organizations, the officers and leaders, 
etc. Enthuse as many as possible to 
back the program and respond to it. 

(3) Don’t be afraid to advertise the 
program. If it has been well planned, 
it will prove attractive. By newspaper, 
placard, bulletin board and _ bulletin; 
letter, card and circular; telephone and 
word of mouth—let everyone in your 
community know your church is en- 
tering into a great church advance pro- 
gram. 





Gambling Mania 
(From page 289) 
delightful Christian family, came to me 
to admit that as treasurer of a charity 
hospital, she had stolen $5,000 which 
she used in playing the races. She 
was a cultured, gracious, lovely girl, 
wearing the engagement ring of a 
young business man. She wanted me 
to help her hide the theft by loaning 
her money without telling her father. 
Ultimately, she had to go to him and 
confess and he at great sacrifice 
raised the money to protect her. A 
member of my church who made a vast 
amount of money on Wall Street be- 
gan playing the races. He soon fell into 
using other people’s money. He was 


| 
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arrested and threatened with prison 
but I succeeded in getting him out on 
parole, on condition that he would 





make monthly payments on the debt | 
covering the money he had stolen. He | 
went straight for two or three years, | 
but again began to play the races and | 
was soon stealing again and back in | 


jail. I could not save him this time 
but on my plea, he was given the 
minimum sentence of five years in Sing 
Sing. I found his wife and boy living 
in a furnished room. She was receiv- 
ing $5.00 a week for waiting on a res- 
taurant table from 11:00 in the morn- 
ing until 11:00 at night; she received 
$7.00 additional in tips. I was able 
to put the boy into a Methodist school 
with a scholarship that supported him 
and found another position for the 
wife. The man’s brother is a superin- 
tendent of a big Methodist Sunday 
school out west and a distinguished 


lawyer. He comes from an excellent 
family with a fine background. He 
will “be out” in a few months. What 


a load hangs to his feet as he starts 
out anew. 


Convention Hall Built by Lottery 

I lived in Kansas City when they 
built the original Convention Hall 
with a public lottery. I saw laboring 
men put all their money into lottery 
tickets and then go home to hungry 
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ing to you as you look to your 
own future and to the future of 
the Church. , 


First, they provide financial se- 
curity; second, they enable you to 
share in the great work of Chris- 
tian Education—in the provision 
of higher education for the young 
men and women of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


Learn more about the Christian 
Education annuity plan as it ap- el 
plies to your own situation. Write 4 
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children and finally lose their homes. 

The church should certainly have 
an outspoken attitude against gam- 
bling. Some careless talkers affirm 
that all life is made of species of gam- 
bling. It is true that we venture on 
faith but if real brothers, we do not 
take advantage of our fellows nor do 
we willfully rob another to secure 
money or property for which we exert- 
ed no effort. Great Britain appointed 
four parliamentary commissions to 
study gambling and all of them brought 
back strong reports against it in every 
form. The Irish sweepstakes are sold 
illegally in that country as in our 
own. 

I once appeared before Mayor La- 
Guardia in protest against the use of 
a lottery to raise relief funds. As I 
came out, an enraged fellow grabbed 
me by the arm and dragged me to the 
hall and said, “What right have you 
to protest against lotteries when your 
church raises money with card parties 
where they give prizes?” Fortunately 
I was able to use a very sharp word 
in denying the allegation. I did know 
however of Methodist churches and 
“charity” Methodist organizations who 
used that method. The church should 
be above suspicion in these matters. 
Surely we should not sustain the body 
of Christ with money secured by such 
methods. In fact, we too frequently 
cheapen his body by the methods we 
employ through fairs, entertainments 
and other features to secure funds. 
Some day, sacrificial giving with at 
least the tithe as the goal will bring 
the right kind of nourishment to the 
church. We must demonstrate that 
obedience to spiritual and moral laws 
are as necessary for the existence of 
sane righteousness and _ sustaining 
happiness as is obedience to physical 
laws necessary for good health. 
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The Lord’s Prayer’ 


An Interpretation Through Living Pictures 


Prepared by Louise Triplett, of the Franklin Street Church, Manchester, New 
Hampshire 
































The Mood 

Because the theme of this service is 
sacred to all Christian people, the spirit 
of reverence is essential. The neces- 
sary coming and going of the charac- 
ters as well as the actual poses should 
be marked by quiet dignity. The boys 
who change the scenes should move 
noiselessly and in an unhurried man- 
ner. Throughout the service the mood 
should be that of a continuous prayer. 


The Setting 
If possible, secure a life-size repro- 
duction of Plockhorst’s “The Good 
Shepherd.” Should this not be avail- 
able, use a large picture of Christ show- 
ing him as a mature man rather than 
as a boy. The picture serves as a cen- 
ter for some of the living pictures 
and as a background for others. It 
should be placed upon a vetvet covered 
box one and one-half to two feet above 
the floor. There should also be a dark 
| velvet background. It may be possible 
to arrange the lighting so as to focus 
the attention of the people upon the 
picture when it is the center of atten- 
tion. Several large white flowers, pos- 
| sibly peonies, may be laid at the foot 
of the picture. There may also be two 
large bouquets on either side. At the 
left there should be a small altar or 


*This program is issued by the Board of 
Home Missions of the Congregational Churches. 
Should you desire copies in leaflet form they 
will be sent you, without charge, if you will 
direct a request to that body at 287 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York City It was originally issued as 
a Children’s Dav service but is useful at any 
season of the year. 


reading desk with an open Bible. 
Changing the Scenes 

Instead of using curtains it will be 
more effective if such furnishings as 
may be needed are kept in a convenient 
yet inconspicuous place, such as to one 
side or in front of the first pew, and 
then moved to the required position by 
two boys, who may be dressed alike and 
who should be trained to manage these 
changes with the minimum of move- 
ment and sound. The aim should be a 
continuous service rather than a series 
of separate scenes. Each picture should 
blend with the next. 
The Music 

It is the music which ties the service 
together and through which the most 
effective results are achieved. The serv- 
ice. should be accompanied throughout 
with soft instrumental music on piano, 
organ or high fidelity victrola. Care 
should be taken to fit together the pic- 
tures and the music so that both’ will 
move smoothly. 


THE SERVICE 
The Key-Note 

The service opens with the singing or 
chanting of the Lord’s Prayer. If pos- 
sible have a baritone solo, using the 
setting by Albert Hay Malotte. An 
alternative would be to have a chil- 
dren’s choir chant the Lord’s Prayer. 
Suitable material may be found in the 
back of any good hymnal. 

While the prayer is being sung a boy 
of about twelve, dressed in a dark suit, 
enters and assumes an attitude of 
prayer before the altar at the left. His 
hands are clasped and his head bowed. 
He remains in this position throughout 
the service. The pictures, the music 
and the scripture all interpret the 
prayer which he is repeating. 

I. God’s World Family 

The boy at prayer repeats, but with- 
out dropping his voice, “Our Father, 
Who art in Heaven.” 

Children from the beginners and pri- 
mary departments come to the platform 
dressed to represent both our own and 
other lands—Indians, Mexicans, South- 
ern Highlanders, Negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, ete. They come 
down the aisle in informal groups but 
with their eyes on the picture. Mean- 
while the other children sing “God’s 
Children Live in Many Lands,” which 
is found in “Song and Play for Chil- 
dren” published by the Pilgrim Press, 
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or any other song expressing the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God. 

On reaching the platform the children 
gather about; the picture of Carist with 
reverence and awe, their backs to the 
audience. At the close of the song 
they leave quietly, from the front if 
possible, while soft, prayerful music is 
played. 

II. The Angelus 

The boy at prayer repeats, “Hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.” 

A young man and a young woman, 
dressed like the country people in Mil- 
let’s “The Angelus,’ enter from the 
front and assume attitudes of prayer 
similar to those in that picture. They 
hold this position while “The Angelus” 
by Gounod is played. Then they leave 
as quietly as they entered. After their 
departure two boys, who have been 
trained to do this, set the scene for the 
next picture, by bringing in a table 
and two chairs such as are commonly 
used in breakfast nooks. On the table 
they place a bowl of fruit and two 
plates and cereal bowls. 

III. Grace 

The boy at prayer repeats: “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 

A boy and girl of nine or ten take 
their places at the table. They fold 
their hands on the edge of the table 
and bow their heads but keeping their 
backs straight. While in this position 
a grace is sung either as a solo or by 
a chorus. That by Samuel Longfellow 
is suggested. After the “Amen” they 
leave in the same way as they entered 
and the chairs and table are quietly 
removed. 


IV. The Prodigal Son 

The boy at prayer repeats: “Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors.” 

A father enters dressed as a moder- 
ately wealthy Biblical character. A 
ragged son then runs in and falls on 
his knees before the father, who clasps 
his hands in his own and looks upon him 
lovingly. While they remain in this 
position the following scripture is read 
from the right of the platform. The 
reader may well wear a robe. 

“The son said unto him, ‘Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.’ But the father said 
unto his servants, ‘Bring forth the best 
robe and put it on him and put a ring 
on his hand and shoes on his feet; and 
bring hither the fatted calf and kill 
it; and let us eat and be merry, for 
this my son was dead and is alive 
again; he was lost and is found.’ ‘For 
if ye forgive men their trespasses your 
heavenly father will also forgive you; 
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but if you forgive not men their tres- | 
passes neither will your father for- | 


give your trespasses.’ Then 


came | 


Peter to him and said, ‘Lord, how oft | 


shall my brother sin against me and I 
forgive him? Till seven times?’ And 
Jesus saith unto him, ‘Until seventy 


999 . 


times seven’. 


The reader pauses slightly between 
the different passages. 


After the read- | 


ing the father and son go out, the | 


father’s arm about the son, and the 
reader sits down. 


For the next picture the two boys 
place a small rocking chair at an angle 
to the audience with a stool in front 
of it. 


V. Mother and Children 


The boy at prayer repeats: “And lead 
us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil.” 


A mother enters carrying a Bible in 
one hand and leading a four-year-old 
child with the other. She is followed 


by a six or seven-year-old. She sits in | 


the rocker, the small child on the stool 
with its head against the mother’s lap, 
the older child stands on the other side. 
The mother opens the Bible as if read- 
ing to the children. Either the choir 
or a soloist sings two verses of “I 
Think When I Read That Sweet Story 
of Old.” The mother 


and children | 
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leave and the rocker and stool are re- 
moved. 
VI. Adoration 

The boy at prayer repeats: “For 
Thine is the Kingdom and the Power 
and the Glory Forever.” 

All who have appeared in the pre- 
vious pictures return to the platform 
in the order of their first entrance. 
The world children group about the 
picture of Christ, the man and woman 
of “The Angelus” go to the extreme 
right, the children in “Grace” kneel 
behind the world children. The father 
and the Prodigal stand to the left with 
the mother and two children on their 
right. All face the large picture in the 
spirit of simple devotion while the 
Lord’s Prayer is sung again in the 
same manner as at the begining. The 
groups leave in the reverse of the order 
in which they entered with the Boy 
at Prayer as the last of all. 

The service continues with the Lit- 
any of Consecration. 


LITANY OF CONSECRATION 

Minister: We desire to face the 
problems which confront our children 
honestly and fearlessly, to put our own 
faith to the test of their questions; and 
to add to their faith by the testimony 
of holy living. 

People: Grant, we beseech thee, O 
God, that we may both perceive and 
know what things we ought to do, and 
also that we may have grace and power 
faithfully to perform the same. Amen. 

Minister: We desire to meet the 
perplexing moral situations of the day 
with such keenness of insight, such 
awareness of our own natures, and such 
perseverance in the pursuit of ideals as 
will help our children to make habitual 
in themselves the ways of living which 
have been taught by Jesus. 

People: Grant, we beseech thee, O 
God, that we may turn from that which 
brings darkness to that which gives 
light, from that which breeds hatred 
to that which restores goodwill, and 
that for the sake of others we may 
sanctify ourselves. Amen. 

Minister: We desire to have a 
growing awareness of the whole family 
of man, and a larger sense of our kin- 
ship with our brothers in Christ, that 
the children of all the world may be 
unto us as the beloved of our own 
household. 

People: Almighty God, heavenly 
Father, who hast blessed us with the 
presence of children in our homes and 
in this congregation of the church, give 
us light and strength so to teach them 
that they may set their minds on those 
things which are true and pure and 
lovely and of good report, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Making the Mostof Your Magazines 
by A. W. Schattschneider 


There was nothing left of the pig “but the squeal.” Here is a 

plan to reduce the value of any magazine to about the same 

proportion. Of course, any publisher is glad to have his journal 
included in those subjected to this treatment. 


VERY minister recognizes the fact 
that the magazines which come to 
his desk from week to week or 

month to month constitute a most 
valuable aid to both his pastoral and 
his preaching ministry. And yet, how 
often magazines are permitted to pile 
up on a shelf somewhere until the 
very bulk of them is depressing! And 
as for their usefulness—how can any 
minister be expected to find anything 
if he merely knows that it is in one 
of his magazines somewhere? Is he to 
begin at the bottom of the huge pile 
and look through every one of the 
great collection? Such things have 
been done, but surely there must be “a 
more excellent way.” 


It is our conviction that any maga- 
zine worth reading once (preachers will 
scarcely be able to afford any other 
kind) is worth reading twic:—but not 
in the same way. The first reading 
is the casual one, and that should take 
place as soon as possible after the 
magazine arrives. You will look par- 
ticularly for articles which are timely 
and deserve attention at once; for ad- 
vertisements you may want to answer; 
for references to holidays or holy days 
in the offing; you will look at the book 
reviews; in short, you will pay atten- 
tion to anything that wants attention 
now. Make good use of your pencil; 
if you see articles you feel you may 
want to keep in your file, mark them; 
check anything that appeals to you as 
having permanent’ worth. Having 
done that, find place on some conven- 
ient shelf, where you can put the 
magazine. There should be a separate 
stack for every journal; every maga- 
zine should be put, after its first read- 
ing, on top of its own particular stack. 


Now comes the day when you have 
a bit of spare time—no, rather, now 
comes the time you have set apart in 
your calendar for the second reading 
of magaines. Go to your shelf and 
select a magazine, but from the bot- 
tom of the stack; the oldest issue you 
have, in other words. Check through 
every page carefully; this is the time 
for thorough reading, and you can 
well afford to spend more time on the 
magazine now than you did on its first 
reading. There will be articles to be 


taken out for filing. You will find 
that not everything you checked dur- 
ing the first reading is really worth 
filing. In some cases what you thought 
was vitally important then has turned 
out to be of little moment after all; in 
other cases other magazines have since 
published better or more complete ar- 
ticles on the same subject. There will 
be illustrations to be cut out; do not 
neglect the valuable habit of marking 
the name and the date of the maga- 
zine on every clipping. You will be 
glad for that when someone asks you 
“Where does that story you told this 
morning come from?” Do a thorough 
job with the magazine now; when you 
have skimmed off the cream you can 
afford to throw away the milk. Keep 
at this regularly and you will find that 


the stacks of magazines on your 
shelves never get very high. If, upon 
occasion they should—well; vacation 


time will furnish you with an oppor- 
tunity for catching up. 


“IT Don’t Want to Cut These Up” 


There will not be many magazines 
worth preserving in toto; only those 
in which the contents follow . the 
church year, and not even every issue 
of such magazines. But you may have 
quite a stack of them up on a shelf 
somewhere. They are hard to get at, 
it is difficult to read the date lines on 
them without taking down the whole 
pile, and if you try that you may well 
have several dozen of them rain down 
on your head. Try this: get the whole 
collection of them down on the floor, 
and sort them out in this fashion: put 
all the January issues, regardless of 
titles and years, into one pile; all the 
February issues into another pile, and 
so on throughout the months of the 
year. Then tie up each pile with cord, 
and tie into the package a piece of 
strong brown paper wrapped around 
three sides of the bundle like the cov- 
ers of a book. Then stand the pack- 
age up on end in book fashion, and 
print the proper month on the paper 
cover, where the title of a book would 
come. When you have finished, put 
your twelve “home-made books” on 
your shelf in proper order. Then, at 
the beginning of Advent, for instance, 
get down the December “book.” When 









































you open it you will have spread be- | 


fore you the best December issues of 
a number of magazines, and if going 
through them one by one does not put 
you into the Christmas spirit nothing 
else will. 


Articles in Series 

What about series of articles like 
Dr. Ward’s “Clerical Confessional,” or 
that series of Dr. Stidger’s on “Men 
Who Preached Out of the Overflow?” 
How preserve series of articles like 


these so as to make them easily ac- | 


cessable? 
Find some place in which you can 


put the articles, month by month, as | 


you go through your magazines, until 


the series is complete. Clip the pages | 


of each installment together. If your 
articles are from a magazine the size 


of Church Management, fold each ar- | 


ticle in half, separately; that makes 


it about the size of the average book | 


page. Arrange them in order, turn 
them on end, and make a cover for 


them out of light cardboard, like the | 
cover of a book. Use one or two rub- | 


ber bands around the “home-made 
book” in order to keep your “pages” in 
the cover. Write the title and the 
author’s name where such things would 
be on a book; then put the volume you 
have made into the proper section of 
your library. 

All of us recognize the value of the 
condensations of books which are fea- 
tures of such magazines as The Read- 
er’s Digest and Religious Digest. How 
to preserve such things? Go to the “five 
and ten” and get a ring binder a little 
bit larger than the size of the Digest 
page. Then remove the pages con- 
taining the condensation from the 
magazine, carefully, so as to have as 
wide a left margin as possible. Cut 
a sheet of heavy paper to serve as a 
title page (and also to separate one 





“book” from another.) Place the title | 


page on the Digest pages, and punch 
all the sheets to fit the ring binder. 


Each binder will hold ten or a dozen | 


such condensations, and you can insert 
a blank page at the front to use as an 
index to the entire volume. To the in- 
side of each title page you can clip 
interesting items about the author, re- 
views or criticisms of the book. (To 
the title page of the condensation of 
the famous How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, for instance, I have 
clipped “The Art of Baiting People,” 
a caustic criticism of Carnegie’s book, 
which appeared in The Christian Cen- 


tury. It is interesting to have both 


sides of it all.) When you have gath- | 


ered quite a few condensations it may 
be wise to classify them, using one 
binder for “Biography”; another for 
“Philosophy and Religion,” ete. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING 


One of the best books of music and re- 
ligious poetry that the teacher of Begin- 
ners can use is this beautiful song book 
especially designed for small tots of this 
age. It includes 134 songs, 17 instru- 
mental selections, and 11 poems. ($1.00 
each postpaid; 90 cents each in quantities 
of 50r more. Delivery additional.) 
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LX so in the Graded Series is this remark- 
Fa ably fine book for Primary children— 

Primary Music and Worship. Songs are 
included among its 185 for all programs 
and occasions. There are 16 well-known 
selections for instrumental use and 13 
pages of suggestions for the use of music 
in worship. ($1.15 each postpaid; $1.00 
each in quantities of 5 or more. Delivery 
additional.) 


Returnable sample copies of each book may be obtained from 
the Hymnal Division, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 121-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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CHURCH and ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 


Send today for a copy of ovr new illustrative 
Ecclesiastical Appointments Catalog. This new 
twenty-page 84x11” (to be ready February 1st) 
is complete in detail, a piece of expert printing, 
and the type of catalog we are proud to issue. 


Vases 
Cruets 
Ciboria 
Crosses 
Candelabra 
Bread Boxes 
Missal Stands 
Candle Sticks 
Collection Plates 
Chalices and Patens 
Processional Crosses 
Private Communion Sets 





Accounts are opened with responsible 
individuals. We invite your inquiries and 
assure you of our careful and prompt 
attention. 








MOREHOUSE - GORHAM CO. 


14 East 4ist ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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PROCESSIONAL CRUCIFIX 


Made of silver and semi-precious 
stones 


CHALICE 


Hand wrought and decorated with semi-precious 
stones 








Church Receives 


LARGE collection of precious 

stones has been added to the 

treasury of St. James Episcopal 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A devoted member of St. James 
Church who has searched all over the 
world for many years for the more un- 
usual gems, recently placed his entire 
collection at the disposal of the church 
as an anonymous gift. This collection 
included alexandrites from the Ural 
Mountains in Russia, a red garnet from 
Hungary, a puce-colored spinel from 
India, golden beryl from Brazil, black 
opals from Australia, a green tiger’s 
eye from South America, a centennial 
agate from Idar-Oberstein in Germany, 
a six-carat true olivine or green garnet 
from Russia, cairngorm or smoky 
quartz from Scotland, tourmalines from 
South Africa, a lilac-colored spodumene 
or kunzite from California, sapphires 
from Montana and many other stones. 

Among these prizes were a collection 
of amethysts with a complete range of 
colors from almost black to almost 
white, all the various shades of smoky 
quartz, and three shades of garnets— 
orange, red and green. 

Members and friends of the parish 
made funds available for the purchase 
of gold, as well as the design and com- 


Precious Stones 


pletion of a chalice incorporating 
twenty-eight of the most interesting 
stones in this collection. When it was 
finished, it was presented to Vivan A. 
Peterson in honor of his twentieth an- 
niversary as rector of this parish. 

This chalice was designed and hand 
wrought under the direction of Horace 
E. Potter, president of Potter and Mel- 
len, Inc. of Cleveland. In contrast to 
the simplicity of its cup, the knop and 
stem of this chalice are studded with 
precious gems. 

Outstanding among the twelve stones 
set in the knop is a round Kunzite or 
lilac-colored spodumene, named after 
George P. Kunz, eminent American 
gem expert. This stone performs a 
seeming miracle when subjected to the 
action of radium or Rontgen rays which 
cause it to radiate its own light quite 
strongly. It is also the only gem stone 
found exclusively in the United States. 


An alexandrite from the Ural Moun- 
tains in Russia is also on the knop. 
This stone has a traffic-signal reaction 
to light, being emerald green in day- 
light and raspberry red in artificial 
light. 

Two very.rare stones on this knop 
are a red zircon of true red quality 
and a spessartite garnet of clear orange 


hue. A large brown oval-shaped stone, 
a golden sapphire or oriental topaz, is 
one of the most precious gems adorning 
this knop. On its underside, veins of 
blue mark this stone as genuine and 
add to its rarity. 


Another interesting gem imbedded 
on the knop of this chalice is a smoky 
quartz, very light in color. Immedi- 
ately beneath it on the stem of the 
chalice is a nearly black smoky quartz, 
known to gem collectors as a morion. 
A third smoky quartz, yellow-brown 
in color, known as a cairngorm since 
it is found in Cairngorm, Scotland, is 
also part of the chalice jewels: 


On the four ribbons of gold descend- 
ing from the knop down the stem to 
the base of the chalice are such stones 
as a deep red garnet from Hungary, a 
stone resembling in color and shape 
the seeds of a pomegranate; a puce- 
colored or brownish-purple spinel from 
India; a blue-green spinel; brown, red 
and green zircons; a golden beryl of 
great transparent beauty; and pink, 
green, rose and parti-colored tourma- 
lines. A red garnet, an aquamarine, 
an amethyst and a light-green emerald 
are also part of this group of twenty- 
eight distinctive gems. 

Following the completion of this ex- 
quisite chalice, parishioners expressed 
further interest in having several of 
the larger stones in this collection made 
into a processional crucifix, to mark 
the golden jubilee of the present site 
of this parish which has eighty-three 
years of active history in its records. 

At the suggestion of members and 
friends of the parish, Mr. Potter de- 
signed a refined Celtic cross with gothic 
leaf treatment. The ring or halo in the 
background of the cross, representing 
eternity, is enhanced with twelve 
stones, two to eight carats in size. 

At the head and foot of the gold- 
plated corpus is an oval-shaped black 
opal from Australia. According to 
lapidary traditions, these two stones 
are the only type opal which bring good 
fortune. Historians record that Queen 
Victoria gave all her grandchildren each 
a black opal on her seventieth birth- 
day. 

Above the head of the crucifix is a 
large citrine, often called a false topaz. 
On the right hand is a multi-colored 
centennial agate of great beauty. This 
comes from the world-famous agate 
mines at Idar-Oberstein in Germany, 
the world’s leading center, prior to the 
war, for colored stones. These mines, 
first discovered in 1836,, long closed to 
conserve the supply of fine agate, were 
opened in 1936. A few choice stones 
were mined, and the mines closed for 
100 years. One of the finest of these 
stones is the gem on this crucifix. 

On the left hand of the cross is a 
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rarely found green tiger’s eye. This 
stone, mined in South America, is an 
excellent example of cabochon cutting, 
has no facets, being perfectly rounded 
at every corner, though oval in shape. 
At the foot of the cross, an extra large 
true lapis lazuli adds a note of solemn 
beauty. Its veins of gold are plainly 
seen by the ordinary eye. The rich 
azure blue color of this stone is often 
seen in the blue background of por- 
traits of the Virgin Mary. In early 
days the painters obtained the pigment 
for this color by grinding this precious 
stone into dust and then mixing it with 
the oils of the paint. 

Most important among the twelve 
gems on the halo is a true olivine or 
green garnet, six carats in weight, from 


Russia. True olivines of this size are 
very rare. 


Other stones of beauty and renown 





on the halo are: a sphene or titanite | 


from the personal collection of George 
Kunz; an emerald-green tourmaline 
from South Africa; a blue spinel from 
India; another exquisite golden beryl 
from Brazil; old-rose and dark-red 
tourmalines from California; a rare 
light-green sapphire as well as one 
light-blue in color. 

Simple silver knobs and a highly pol- 
ished, satin-finish ebony staff complete 
this processional crucifix. 

Assisting Mr. Potter in executing 
both the chalices and the cross was 
Norman Dellert of the staff of Potter 
and Mellen, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Entirely hand wrought, each work is 
an outstanding example of liturgical 
art seldom seen today. The skilled 
craftsmanship and beauty of design 


are most significant and indicative of | 


the creative work which has brought 
national recognition to the Potter and 
Mellen organization. 





CLARKS “UNITVPE” = * 
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CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
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MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 
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From the Womans Press .. . 


WE PLAN OUR OWN 
WORSHIP SERVICES 


By WINNIFRED WYGAL 
$1.00 


A thoughtful guide in the preparation of 
services of worship developed on the basis 
that worship is an art as well as an act. 
Suggested services are included; also care- 
fully compiled lists of resource material use- 
ful in worship planning. 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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upholstered seats. 


New York Los Angeles 








METAL FURNITURE SINCE 97" 
A AER 





The crowning achievement in folding chairs is the 
An unlimited selection is offered in 
all-metal chairs, or metal chairs with masonite or 
All are of advanced design and 
priced so low that their purchase will not seriously 
affect the most limited budgets. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND DETAILS OF OUR FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 


Royal Metal Mfg. Company 


173 N. Michigan Ave, Dept. K-2, CHICAGO 





Toronto 


FREE SAMPLES 
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D> ' Simple Beauty 









ST. PAUL’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Eggertsville, New York 





The Pomp and Glory of ancient 
kings fades beside the simple 
beauty of this group in which the 
Voice of the Craft appears to speak 
the earnest prayer of humble 
hearts. 


The KUNDTZ Plan 


The “Kundtz Plan” enables churches to buy one 
piece of furniture at a time—yet insures future 
harmony of Church interior; uniformity of design, 


materials and workmanship. 


Write for complete ‘Plan’ details, using official 
church or business stationery, stating denomination. 


saves the 
the Kundtz direct-from-factory prices. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. Cleveland.oO. 


The Church 


difference in 























HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Organ Architects and Builders 


Alliance, Ohio 


Established 1898 
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That God May Continue to Be 


A Sermon by Ora Lee Jce* 


Friends should be kind to a despair- 
ing man, or he will give up faith in the 
Almighty.—Job 6:14 (Moffatt). 

UT of the past comes this voice 

of warning, an admonition that 

is timely and important for our 
modern time. We must be kind to des- 
pairing men or they will give up faith 
in the Almighty. Faith in God is most 
difficult in these most difficult days. 

By this long time it should be very 
plain, plainer than it has ever been be- 
fore, that the church cannot win men 
to faith in God by argument, by holy 
dialectic. The difficulties of believing 
in the Almighty are not intellectual as 
we have mistakenly supposed. They 
are moral, ethical difficulties. 

It has been a surprising thing to 
many ministers and church people that 
when depression and war have come 
that the modern man has not become 
religious; that the churches have not 
been filled. Of old time when trouble, 
plague and famine came upon the world 
men have fled them to their altars. 
Said the ancient, “When my _ soul 
fainted I remembered Jehovah.” Trouble 
drove men to their knees, tribulation 
worked patience, and patience, experi- 
ence, and experience, hope. Upwards 
of fourteen millions of men were out 
of work during the depression, discour- 
agement sat a king and was no wi- 
dower and yet the churches were not 
filled. Men were weary and heavy 
laden but they did not come to God 
for rest. Instead of a mass movement 
toward the church and a rising tide of 
faith in God, there was very definitely 
a recession. Prohibition was repealed; 
gambling was legalized; “gangster,” 
“racketeer,” “chiseler” became new 
words to add to our dictionary; wars, 
more bloody than uncivilized man ever 
dreamed of, broke out like red rash 
all over the world; one hundred sixty 
millions of people, a whole nation, left 
the established church and openly pro- 
claimed themselves to be _ atheists. 
Many religious leaders have been puz- 
zled and some have frankly declared 
themselves so. 

Time has come back knocking at our 
door to hand us this text for medita- 
tion. We must be kind to despairing 
men or they will give up faith in the 
Almighty. The world must see some- 
thing deeper to religion than debate, 
division and dialectic. The inevitable 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Wilkinsburg 
Pennsylvania 


result of the ruthless treatment of man 
in the world by his fellow man is the 
corresponding loss of faith in God. 
When man is beaten down, faith is 
beaten down, when human personality 
is crushed, hope is crushed and a blitz- 
krieg against man is a_ blitzkrieg 
against God. 


The testimony for God in the world 
is not doctrinal; it is not theological. 
It is moral. It is not a question of 
religion against science, of the Bible 
against higher criticism, of fundamen- 
talism against modernism, of Protes- 
tantism against Catholicism. The 
greatest hindrance to a belief in the 
God of love is the lack of love. God is 
love and where no love is there is no 
God. There may be churches; there 
may be denominations; there may be 
holy days and holy orders, but where 
love is denied, God is denied. The most 
effective evangelism is not in the pulpit, 
not in the pew, but on the highways 
and byways of life where kindliness 


may walk the world. Men must be 
kind to despairing men or they will 
give up faith in the Almighty. 
Religious questions are shifting, they 
are coming closer to the heart of the 
whole matter. In minds today there 
are no longer questions about creedal 
differences and men are no longer in- 
terested in arguments about thought- 
forms. The paramount question in the 
modern person’s mind is, Is there a 
God? How can there be when the 
world is in such a shambles of hatred? 


God has an argument for theism. It 
is not hidden in a heavy compendium 
of systematic theology. It is love in- 
carnate. God so loved the world that 
he gave his Son. Love is the pathway 
to faith, and loving-kindness the road 
to confidence. God can not continue to 
be in a world where love is denied. If 
men give up the church and despair 
of the message it brings it can be ex- 
plained by the fact that there is no 
moral worth, no real concern and no- 
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North, South— 








S 


East or West— 


Whichever way the wind blows, it will always 
find a church in which is established 


THE NEW 
CHURCH HYMNAL 


Here are a few comments from users: 


FIRST BAPTIST, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
“Making a distinct contribution to our 
services of worship.” 


BROADWAY ‘TABERNACLE, NEW 
YORK CITY—‘“A useful tool for the 


things I am trying to do.” 


FIRST REFORMED, ALBANY, N. Y.— 
“Tn the amount and variety of the finest kind 
of material THE NEW CHURCH 
HYMNAL exceeds our highest expecta- 
tions.” 


CENTRAL FRIENDS, HIGH POINT, 
N.C.—‘“We have been using THE NEW 
CHURCH HYMNAL for six months and 
no hymnal in my pastoral experience has been 
so well received.” 








FIRST CHRISTIAN, SOUTH BEND, 
IND.—“THE NEW CHURCH 
HYMNAL gives us an excellent collection 
of church music including the gems of early 
church history.” 

FIRST COMMUNITY, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO—‘Say this for me—our people are 
unanimous in their enthusiasm over the 
book.” 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN, LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY.—‘“We like the size of our new 
hymnal—a handsome book, easy to handle, 
contains the good old hymns and excellent 
new material.” 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTIST, LITTLE 
GENESEE, N. Y.—‘‘Delighted with the 
book.” 





527 Hymns and Tunes 


72 Pages of Worship Material 


Well printed on strong opaque paper 
Attractively bound and re-enforced 


Price: $110 Per Hundred 


Returnable copies for examination on request 


D. APPLETON -CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York City 
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body seems to care that men are 
hungry, beaten down; there is no pres- 
ent help in the time of their trouble. 
When religious people become so busy 
worshipping God that they have no 
time to serve him something dies out 
in man. 

Sidney Teller sent me literature re- 
cently that told of four men who es- 
caped from a German concentration 
camp. One was so beaten that he had 
spent fourteen months in a French 
hospital. They managed to make their 
way to America and all four of them 
huddled together in one room some- 
where in Hell’s Kitchen in Manhattan. 
The rooming house was run by a hard- 
faced Irishman who was raising thir- 
teen children. The mother was dead. 
These four refugees had completely 
lost confidence in humanity. They were 
without hope and without God in the 
world. To them it seemed that man 
was of no worth or purpose in the 
world; of no more value than a sheep. 
Walter continued to cough. Feeling he 
was a burden to the others and that 
he would not live anyway, he slipped 
away, one night, to end it all. The 
teller of the story said he awoke to 
find him gone and hurriedly went to 
the Irish landlord. The landlord awoke 
every one in the house, some seventy 
altogether, Jews, Italians, Irish, Hun- 
garians—many nationalities. The search 
was begun and at last they found 
Walter down near the river where he 
had fallen exhausted. He was sent to 
a clean bed in a nearby hospital, re- 
suscitated and given the best of care. 
Nearby sat the one who told the story 
with tears in his eyes. “I thought all 
that was gone from the earth. I 
thought nobody cared anymore. I just 
feel like standing all day in Times 
Square and crying out, ‘Thank you, 
America! Thank you, America!’” It 
was not so much the reaction for re- 
storing Walter for he died a few days 
later, but for restoring his faith. Men 
must be kind to despairing men or they 
will give up faith in the Almighty. 

What are the thoughts of a father 
of six children living in three rooms 
trying to live on a salary of twenty 
dollars a week? What are the thoughts 
of some mother’s boy lying in a shallow 
trench while hell-diving planes drop 
screeching bombs upon him from 
above? It is easy to see why so many 
of our boys came back from the World 
War in 1918 never again to enter the 
doors of the church. There was no 
love in the world and they had been 
schooled by their country and their 
church to hate. It seemed to them 
that the strain of holding on to reli- 
gion was like trying to believe in an 
impossible dream in the midst of a 
world black-out of love, mercy, con- 
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Shall We Have an Hereditary 
Ministry? 
by Vernie W. Reed" 


Will your son go into the ministry? The son of the author did 


Some of the reflections 
other 


not. 


Ml 


ND your son will be a minister, 
I suppose?” Perhaps the ques- 
tion was unavoidable. Natur- 
ally, casual acquaintances mingling 
on the campus after the commence- 
ment ceremonies have been completed, 
find conversation material running 
pretty thin. 

I do not remember what I answered. 
The question was not a new one, cer- 
tainly. Twenty-one years ago, hus- 
band announced at his morning service, 
“The Lord has entrusted one of his 
precious jewels into our keeping; yes- 
terday, a son was born to the par- 
sonage.” 

“Will you make a preacher out of 
him?” was the first greeting after the 
benediction was finished. That ques- 
tion has persisted through the years. 

Perhaps it is natural that doctors, 
lawyers and other professional men 
should desire to see a son take over the 
father’s life philosophy, and office fur- 
niture. Perhaps they hope that the 
triumphs they dreamed and attempted 
may see fulfilment in a second genera- 
tion. Likely, the Jewish priesthood 
gained much skill with temple service 
and legal interpretations because the 
office was hereditary. Do professional 
fathers of today, including ministers, 


*Mrs. J. W. Reed, Portland, Oregon. 


which she gives will interest 


readers. | 


have a secret ambition to guide—per- 
haps to dominate—the professional life 
of their sons? I wonder if the record 
of the Jewish priesthood influenced the 
Catholic decision for a_ celebrate 
clergy? 

Naturally there is a sensitive spot 
in the parsonage pride that craves ap- 
proval for the ideals of the family 
life; to have a son join the ministry 
would vindicate the habits of high 
thinking and simple life,.of service to 
others, and self forgetfulness. 


Still, every minister revers the sac- 
redness of his call to the ministry. 
That is not to be inherited, surely, 
along with red hair or low marks in 
spelling! 

“My son must make his own choice,” 
has been the answer agreed upon be- 
tween husband and myself as we met 
that question through these happy. 
formative twenty-one years. 

Perhaps I had a lingering wish that 
my son might follow his father’s exam- 
ple; perhaps I have dreamed of seeing 
him stand behind the sacred desk. But 
now, that the time of decision has 
come, there is no evidence of a call to 
the ministry. It seems clear that my 
son does not follow in his father’s foot- 
steps, as to life work. 

He is carrying over into his adult 





cern and brotherliness. To many of 


them religion became a mockery. Love 


to them was a delusion, and since God 
is love, God also became a delusion. 
“The world is dying for a little bit 
of love, for the love that rights a wrong 
fills the heart with hope and song.” 

What shall we do? Men should be 
kind to despairing men or they will 
give up hope in the Almighty. We shall 
love. Not our friends only for “if ye 
love them that love you what thank 
have ye?” Our enemies! To defeat 
our enemies we sow the world with 
tares and the thorns of hatred grow 
up. Hence wars and desolation are 
growing in the world like weeds and 
the jungle is coming in. We know how 
grass and weeds would take Schenley 
Park if nobody cared. 


Bojer gave this life parable. A poor 


farmer had been beset upon by his 
neighbor. Cattle had been turned in 
upon his crops. Help had been refused 
when it was sorely needed to save his 
harvests. It was like having some 
devil for a neighbor. Then the neigh- 
bor fell ill and a wet spring kept the 
farmers out of the field; everyone was 
late in getting the seed into the ground. 
The ill neighbor would fail altogether 
to get his seed sown. After work, in 
the dusk and dark, the poor: farmer 
went over, prepared the ground and 
planted the seed in the soil of his ugly 
neighbor. Why? Why do you do it? 
“I sowed my enemy’s field with corn 
that God might continue to exist.” 

And there we are. That God might 
continue to be! 

“Friends should be kind to despairing 
man or he will give up faith in the Al- 
mighty.” 
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life the idealism of his parsonage 
teaching. As a young wage earner, he 
brings spontaneously to the church 
budget the tithes and offerings that are 
asked week by week; his contribution 
to Red Cross, Community Chest, and 
all the rest. From seeing the concern 
for volunteer leadership in the church 
work, he offers his services, simply, 
where they can be effective, and sets 
an example of understanding, loyal 
dependability. 

Because he comes from the work- 
aday world, his influence upon other 
youth does not smack of professional- 
ism. 

It must be true also that this ideal- 
ism carries over into the _ business 
world; parsonage standards in an 
office must be a silent reminder of the 
compatability of real manliness and 
Christian practice. 

Is it not equally true that the lay- 
man’s son has a valuable contribution 
to bring to the parsonage life? He 
knows from first hand experience the 
day by day problems of those families 
who sit in the pews. He brings to the 
pastor’s study an understanding of the 
problems, the difficulties, the puzzle- 
ments of the workaday world, that may 
not be so evident to the minister’s 
children. Perhaps these memories will 
bring him closer to his congregation 
than my son would have been. He un- 
derstands the business man’s vocabu- 
lary and methods, can meet the church 
member where he lives—“I have been 
there.” 

There is much to be said for 
buoyant enthusiasm of a new and 
original dedication. Something about 
new wine and new bottles. 

I am told that the dog that becomes 
famous for intelligence, the one _ se- 
lected for training, is not a highly 
pedigreed thoroughbred, but just a 
plain mongrel, partaking the excel- 
lences of several breeds. Perhaps 
ministers are somewhat like man’s best 
friend, and a call should not be ex- 
pected to follow a family line. 

After all, our fellowship is a service 
society, not a vested interest. As min- 
ister’s families our aim is to hold up 
the Christ to a needy world, to explain 
him to mankind in all walks of life. 
There must be in our service no smack 
of professionalism, no hint of looking 
out for our own class. We are not 
even obligated to preserve the clergy as 
a class—ours but to give of ourselves 
to be used for the good of our fellow- 
men. 

There should be no family tradition 
of being set apart, in any sense that 
would dull our sympathetic oneness 
with all of God’s children. 

Therefore, no hint of a hereditary 
ministry. 


the 
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Edited by Henry Hallam Tweedy, D. D. 


A RICH SELECTION of 505 hymns AIDS TO WORSHIP—83 pages of 
and tunes. Words in clear, readable worship material including Calls to 
type and printed within the music Worship, Prayers, Responsive Read- 
score. Binding of exceptional ings, Assurances and Affirmatives, 
strength which will withstand rough Offertory Sentences and Prayers, 
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NEW RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 
Among new journals to make their 


Offering Plates 


appearance in the religious field are 
Christianity and Crisis, a journal to 
support the group of churchmen who 
believe the 
are a menace to Christians, and Cur- 
rent Religious Thought, a popular re- | 
view. Christianity and Crisis will be 
published as an eight-page bi-weekly. 
It starts with e distinguished editorial 


totalitarian governments 





staff which includes Professor Reinhold | 
Niebuhr, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Dr. | 
John A. Mackay, Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
The place of publication 
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ae ‘ “We recently purchased six oak collec- 

is New York City. tion plates from you that are the finest 


a Ss e that we could find anywhere. They 
turre igious Thought is to be | ‘ j 
>a 2 | were the gift of amember of our church 


published as a monthly, except July | | who insisted on the finest quality re- 
= : by | gardless of price. We chose these be- 

and Cipetin, sais . cause they match almost perfectly a 

Herbert D. Rugg, well known religious beautiful oak altar and complete the 

publicist. Much of the material in the — hat a are very happy 
e sie i . > » . over the choice. 1€ price was ut 

first issue is made up of releases from | 1 Shale quence: Ghat the cheapest grades 

the Federal Council of Churches, the | | offered elsewhere.” 

National Council of Catholic Men and 

the United Jewish Layman’s Commit- | 

tee. The magazine evidently plans to 

be a brotherhood force for our day. 
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296 Broadway, Box 2, New York City 
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Creative Living 


The Springs of Creative Living by 
Rollo May. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
271 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a study of personality and 
life that constantly moves back and 
forth between the poles of person- 
ality and the philosophies and theolo- 
gies of the Western World. Here is a 
deliberate and successful effort to 
abandon the “detached” approach to 
human problems and philosophies of 
life and which seeks to discover the 
effects of philosophies and theologies 
upon personality, and vice versa. Hu- 
man needs and personality health, to a 
large extent, become the measure of 
truth, and the essential doctrines of the 
historical Christian faith are examined 
with the purpose of determining the 
applicability of them to the human 
situation. “It is our purpose in this 
book,” Dr. May states, “to turn a new 
searchlight upon the human soul to 
discover what kind of meaning it needs. 
. . . Modern depth-psychology furnish- 
es us with the searchlight by which we 
can see into the deeper workings of 
personality, and thus observe philoso- 
phies of life tested in intimate experl- 
ence.” i 

The profound need of every indi- 
vidual, Dr. May contends, is for mean- 
ing in his life. Life must make sense 
from day to day in the daily task, in 
the relationships of sexual love, family 
life, with friends, and in the purposes 
of the larger affairs of humanity. The 
arena of the struggle for meaning lies 
in these relationships. Failure results 
in neuroticism, success results in crea- 
tive living, which the author defines 
as “that attitude which welcomes each 
day with calm enthusiasm instead of 
melancholy boredom.” “The Springs” 
of creative living are depth-psychology, 
which is “the technique of discovering 
why persons fail to find meaning,” and 
religion which is “the presupposition 
that life has meaning,” both in its pres- 
ent struggle and in its destiny. “Es- 
sentially, it is religion’s function to 
aid the human being to affirm himself, 
affirm his fellow-men and affirm the 
universe in which he lives.” 

The mistaken and unhealthy ways of 
trying to resolve the struggle are au- 
thoritarianism—thou shalt and _ shalt 
not—which is like the banks of a 
stream that gradually close in, cutting 
off the flow by the increasing minutia 
of moralism; and romanticism—the 
full and free life, which is all flow and 
no banks, the gradual destruction of 
the structure of life. The only sound 


way is the recognition of the “dialectic 
of personality,” a subject-object inter- 
play which makes one both subject 
and object, as subject making decisions 


where one can, as object submitting 
where one must. In other words, a 
balance of freedom and determination. 
These principles are examined in the 
light of an actual case of personality 
breakdown, and in the light of the in- 
crease of nervousness and restlessness 
in society in recent years. 

Healthy religion is not the kind that 
presents ready-made decisions or re- 
presses the vitality of personality, but 
is the kind “which gives a person a 
meaning of life on the basis of which 
he can make his own decisions.” 
Healthy religion is one which -affirms 
the goodness of all creation, of the 
heavens and the earth, and of human 
beings, and one which also recognizes 
the “fall” of man, the chasm that exists 
between the “is” and the “ought to be.” 
It also recognizes that man can not 
save himself from the great contradic- 
tion. Hence, grace and clarification are 
essential to healthy religion. The ex- 
perience of grace is that response 
which, by faith, we make to a struc- 
ture not ourselves, the logos, both im- 
manent and transcendent, immanent in 
beauty, truth, our fellowmen, and per- 
fectly in Christ, transcendent in Christ 
and God, that frees us from egocen- 
tricity and gives us the confidence that 
the stars in their courses fight with us 
and for us in achieving the “ought.” 

This book is one in a thousand. Many 
chapters in themselves are worth the 
price of the book. Every minister who 
would know himself and his parish- 
ioners and who longs to increase his 
effectiveness will get a copy and make 
the contents his own. 

W. A. W. 


The Spiritual Diary, edited by Ben- 
nie Caroline Hall. Jordan House. 
$1.75. 

Throughout her life Bennie Caroline 
Hall has been brought in contact with 
many human problems where faith and 
uncertainty were involved, which she 
tried to solve. It was in the experience 
of these years she conceived the idea 
of a religious handbook that would 
answer many problems and provide 
courage for all the perplexed souls. 
This work, with the aid of the nation’s 
leading ministers, has found culmina- 
tion in this book. 

The subtitle, “A Day-by-Day Inspi- 
rational Guide,” gives the key to the 
book. It is a book of devotionals for 
every day. The purpose of the book 
is best given in the editor’s own words. 
“In preparing The Spiritual Diary a 
sincere effort has been made to extend 
a helping hand to all readers who feel 
the need of spiritual counsel and guid- 
ance, to bring fresh courage and 
ae to troubled, bewildered 

earts.” 


Each day in the diary begins with a 


reading from the scriptures. This is 
followed by a poem, a message by a 
contributing minister and _ concludes 
with a prayer. There are special days 
such as New Year’s, Easter, Christmas, 
etc. The contributing ministers are 
from various denominations and from 
all over the country. They were chosen 
to give practical messages which would 
meet the needs of men and women in 
all walks of life. Among the con- 
tributors are J. W. G. Ward, Robert B. 
Whyte, John Sutherland Bonnell, Ray- 
mond Calkins, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, the late Christian Reisner. These 
are only a few of a long list of prom- 
inent men in the church field. 

This little book is one which will have 
much spiritual value for all readers. 
It will strengthen faith and point the 
way to victorious living. 

M.L. R. 


Chart for Happiness by Hornell Hart. 
The Macmillan Company. 198 pages. 
$2.00. 


After ten years’ research at Stanford, 
Columbia, Chicago and Duke Universi- 
ties, Dr. Hornell Hart has learned that 
causes of unhappiness can be scientific- 
ally revealed and self-corrected. The 
reviewer, while in college, heard the 
author give several addresses and found 
him to be a most fascinating speaker; 
he is just as fascinating as a writer. 

The book is written for two different 
groups of readers. First, for those who 
do not feel they are living as happily 
as they might be and for professional 
people who are concerned about the 
happiness and unhappiness of others. 

In his opening chapter, he considers 
the art of being happy today. In this 
world of today with the threat of mili- 
tary destruction and of economic ca- 
tastrophe, and the mounting menace of 
emotional insecurity can we “without 
dodging the facts—without ignoring 
the dangers of the day,” possibly live 
triumphantly and joyously? “Our pro- 
gram for happiness must be one which 
can succeed no matter what economic 
or international conditions we may have 
to face.” He points out a fact most 
of us realize—that our efforts to change 
the basic character of many of our 
problems is just about nil but the fail- 
ure and success with which we meet 
these is a matter of the attitudes we 
take and the methods we use. We must 
learn “to weave the patterns of our 
personalities with creative harmony 
into the emerging patterns of the uni- 
verse of which we are parts.” 

His book is based on two proposi- 
tions. One is that it is possible to 
measure happiness and unhappiness 
and two, because of that we can dis- 
cover the factors by means of which 
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Abingdon- 
Cokesbury 
Good 
Books 





Is the Kingdom of God 
Realism? @ E. STANLEY JONES 


The terrible and tender realism of 
Jesus’ own teachings is vividly inter- 
preted in the pages of this book. The 
Kingdom of God as a Kingdom of Fact, 
an all-persuasive and all-inclusive mas- 
ter-plan or workable way of life is here 
explored; from it is evolved a true sci- 
ence of life, based upon the deeply 
Christian conjunction of goodness and 
wisdom. $2 


The World’s Need of Christ 
@ CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Six stirring chapters of tremendous 
import to both religious and secular lead- 
ership in our time, pointing “the sole 
way to the saving of: mankind in this 
dread hour.”—Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

“I find myself applauding most heart- 
ily the judgments expressed. . . . The 
value of Dr. Ellwood’s testimony is very 
great.”—Professor D.C. Macintosh. $2 


The Springs of Creative 
Living @ ROLLO MAY 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 
“Selected because it is the most impor- 
tant popular treatise that has appeared 
in recent years on the mutual helpfulness 
of religion and the new psychology . . 
an impressive expression of the convic- 
tion that the techniques of certain psy- 
chological trends and the Christian un- 
derstanding of life may turn out to be 
partners.”—Religious Book Club Bulle- 
tin. $2 


A Voice in the Wilderness 
@ ROY L. SMITH 


A compelling account is this bio- 
graphic study of John the Baptist. It 
calls out of the shadows that strange 
and mysterious figure. about whom the 
average Christian knows almost noth- 
ing. The graphic treatment produces 
not only a lifelike portrait of its sub- 
ject but also a moving panorama of 
men and movements of his day. $2 


Faith Is the Answer 
@ SMILEY BLANTON and 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


This new book demonstrates how two 
great sciences—Religious Faith and 
Psychological Medicine—now function 
in the work of Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York under the leader- 
ship of a skilled psychiatrist and an 
able pastor. Out of this common ad- 
venture in helpfulness has come FAITH 
IS THE ANSWER, a practical book 
designed to lead normal people into new 
experiences of faith—faith in self, faith 
in man, faith in God. $2 


Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS - New York and Nashville 4: Your Bookstore! 


Facing Life and Getting 
the Best of It 
@ CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


“Not one of Dr. Macartney’s volumes is 
finer than this one. . . . The fourteen ser- 
mons are about the application of Chris- 
tian truths to daily life, to life’s recurring 
difficulties, disappointments, temptations 
and sorrows. The author’s faith is a bea- 
con of hope to the weak and the tempted 
and the discouraged. . . . This is Biblical 
preaching of the finest sort . . . tonic for 
the soul.”—Union Seminary Review. $1.50 


Man?’s Search for Himself 
@ E. E. AUBREY 


“Here is a stimulating study of the prob- 
lems of human personality—man as an in- 
dividual in the necessary framework of 
society, freedom and its limitations ... a 
searching book at more than one point and 
suggestive at all.’—Expository Times. 

“It moves from keen and discerning 
analyses to well-founded conclusions . . . 
an understanding of man from the Chris- 
tian point of view which is both lucid and 
convincing.” —Christian Century. $1.75 


Book SERMON. THE SERMON’S GROWTH. 


OUTLAW. THE GREAT OUTLAW. 
FRIEND. ‘THE CONSCRIPT. 


Why the Cross? 
eG. RAY JORDAN 


The central message of Christianity is 


The Evening Altar 
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Preaching from the Bible ¢ ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


The Minister’s principal task is preaching—from the Bible! 
ciples set forth in concrete detail, their practical application, copious suggestive 
examples—to help the busy minister prepare his sermons. 

Some of the Chapters: THE PREACHER’S EXAMPLES. "THE PRESENT-DAY VARIETIES. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. THE PARAGRAPH SERMON. ‘THE CHAPTER SERMON. THE 
THE INTERPRETER’S IMAGINATION. $2 


Faces About the Cross e CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


Here Dr. Chappell returns to the kind of preaching which has made him famous 
throughout America. Rich in the biographical content which has made his volumes 
the favorites of the Protestant ministry, Faces About the Cross causes the great 
drama of the Last Week to become alive as through the Passion Play. 

Some of the Sermons: THE STEADFAST FACE. 
HeartTiess Liars. THE FALse FrigEND. THE TIMID 
WHEN DeatTH Is GAIN. 


Songs in the Night 
@ W. R. SIEGART 





@ CARL WALLACE PETTY 


“Intended for use in the daily ‘quiet 
time’ of meditation and prayer, this little 
book focuses thought on certain great 
themes, such as memory, courage, hope, 
faith, success, crosses, work, insight. The 
brief essays have a sort of Emersonesque 
quality—epigrammatic, universal, pene- 
trating. .. . Each essay is followed by a 
prayer ... and the prayer flows from a 
deep reservoir of spiritual contacts and 
insights.” —Review and Expositor. $1 


Jesus Christ the Same 


@ JAMES MOFFATT 

The exalted Christology of this book is 
based upon the relevant evidence for 
Jesus’ divine humanity, which is here 
studied in historical perspective. The 
human documents concerning Jesus are 
carefully and clearly evaluated, and the 
progress of the adoring reverence which 
the primitive Churches held for Christ's 
divine humanity is traced through the 
centuries. 

“As powerful an apologetic for the tra- 
ditional Christian faith as has come from 
the modern scholar in many years.’— 
Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. $2 


Cokesbury Beoks— 


Here are the prin- 


A NAMELESS HERO. THE LITTLE 


$1.50 


Messages of hope, joy, comfort, and 








set forth in these sermons which are full 
of significance for every Christian today. 


Some of the Themes: WHY THE Cross 
FOR JEsus? Wuy THE Cross For Gop? 
Why THE Cross FoR You AND Me? Each 
sermon is intensely practical. $1 


Our Dwelling Place 
@ SEIDENSPINNER and LARSEN 


An altogether unique book of devotions, 
combining visible beauty—presented by 
artistic photography—with truly spiritual 
meditations. Through pictures and words 
he who uses the book will enter upon a 
real experience of satisfying personal 
worship. 


The Topic: Our EARTHLY Home, Our 
LoveD ONEs, Our Dairy Work, Our 
STRENGTH, Our FatTHeER’s HousE—prog- 
ress through the whole range of the nor- 
mal Christian life. $2 


peace for the dark days in which we 
live. 

Some of the Chapters: Our Gop 
GIVETH Soncs. NIGHT OF FAILURE. NIGHT 
oF DoustT. NIGHT OF SORROW AND SUF- 
FERING. NIGHT OF DEATH. $1 


Life’s Intimate 


Relationships 
@ TALMAGE C. JOHNSON 


The manifold problems that arise 
within the whole area of sex, marriage, 
parenthood, and family life are here 
studied with the purpose of showing 
how Christianity may be most helpful in 
meeting the issues of life’s daily and 
dear associations. 

Some of the Chapters: THE CHRISTIAN 
View oF SEX. THE MASTERY OF SEX. 
THE TRUE VALUE OF THE SELF. ACHIEV- 
ING HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF MoTHERHOOD. Do You LIKE 
Your PARENTS? How To GET ALONG 
Wirtn In-Laws. $1.50 
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we can eliminate unhappiness and in- 
crease joy. Next, we explore the four 
major areas wherein happiness and 
unhappiness are found—play, work, 
love and home. The underlying causes 
of happiness and unhappiness, we learn, 
are physical vitality, attitudes toward 
difficulties we encounter, and attitudes 
we take toward fellow human beings. 
Religion plays an important part in 
our happiness. 

The second part of the book deals 
with the question of measuring the de- 
gree of happiness or unhappiness of the 
individual and the methods of discover- 
ing causes and remedies. This is a book 
which every minister should have on 
his shelf—whether for his own pur- 
poses or to loan to those who seek his 
advice on problems of successful liv- 


ing. 
M.L.R. 


The Human Side of Greatness by 
William L. Stidger. Harper & Brothers. 
231 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a book which will engage the 
attention and thrilling interest of 
people in every walk of American life. 
It is the life story of seventeen of 
America’s outstanding and colorful 
figures. These people have told Wil- 
liam L. Stidger in the first person and 
in the most modest manner of the in- 
fluences which shaped their lives and 
made them what they are today. There 
is the story of how Thomas Edison in- 
fluenced Henry Ford to carry out his, 
Ford’s idea, of making an automobile 
propelled by a gasoline engine; of 
Roland Hayes and his mother; Cecil B. 
DeMille, whose father by reading the 
Bible to the family, later led young 
DeMille to be instrumental in producing 
great religious motion pictures, such as 
“King of Kings,” and “The Sign of the 
Cross”; and of Frank Murphy and the 
prayers of the Protestant ministers of 


Detroit in the time of labor trouble in | 
The other stories in this | 
book are equally interesting and in- 


that city. 


spiring. 


Everybody ought to read this book, | 


because it brings out in bold relief 
some of America’s most successful and 


most loved characters, and tells in a | 


simple human way how these people 
became what they are. 
all these characters, there seems to 
have been what we who speak the 
terms of religious language call “the 
grace of God,” that plus element which 
may come into a person’s life, and lift 
him out of the circumstances of origin 
and environment, and make him what 
even he 
would become. Truly an interesting 
book. It is hard to lay it down until 
you have finished it. 
ee ghee be 


The Impact of Religion 


Is God Emeritus?. by Shailer Math- 


ews. The Macmillan Company. 93 
pages. $1.50. 

Here is Shailer Mathews at his best. 
The title, the apt phraseology, and the 
grasp of the subject reflect in no un- 
certain terms the identity of the au- 
thor, himself Dean Emeritus at the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 

Is God Emeritus? faces squarely one 
of the greatest problems of the day— 
the relationship of God to man and of 
both to the cosmic order. Dr. Mathews 
makes no brief for an arbitrary ap- 


In the lives of | 


himself never dreamed he | 
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Passion Week.” 











One of the most striking and stirring 
books on the Crucifixion ever written 


These Shared His Cross 
By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


A great drama is here vividly and tensely unfurled. 
characters who witnessed the Cross are given lifelike proportions, play 
their part, and are brought to judgment. 


The lictor who scourged Jesus, Simon of Cyrene, the women who 
lamented Him, the crowds that railed on Him, the malefactors who 
died with Him, the centurion who crucified Him, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and Nicodemus—these shared His Cross. 


With each narrative and character study, the author has added a 
searching discussion that. makes clear the full meaning of the Cross 


Dr. George A. Buttrick, in selecting the best books for Easter, 1940, 
described the author’s earlier book, These Shared His Passion, as 
“Searching studies, in glowing words, of the inside characters of the 
This new book is in the same vein—an experience 
to read and a stimulus to pre-Easter sermons. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - - - NEW YORK } 
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The biblical 


192 pages. $1.75. 





























‘Look to STANDARD 
for TRUE to the BIBLE 
Sunday School Supplies 


Uniform Lessons—Beginners to Adults. 

Closely Graded Lessons—Nursery to 
Young People. 

Illustrated Weekly Papers—Children 


to Adults. 

“True to the Bible’ and “Standard” have 
always been synonymous. Many schools now 
enjoy Standard’s inspiring, helpful lessons 
that create greater interest, enthusiasm and 
lasting impressions. Learn about Standard 
True to the Bible 
materials for 
your own Sun- 
day school. 

Free Samples, 
Prospectus and 
Catalog will be 
mailed on re- 
quest. Tell us 
department in 
which you are 
interested, size 
and name of 
school. Address 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sth & CUTTER STS., CINCINNATI, O. 
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GOSPEL SOUND FILMS 


Souls are being saved, Church and Sunday 
School attendance is increasing, revivals are 
taking place, people are giving more, with the 
help of The Scriptures Visualized sound films. 
Twelve films already available. You may ar- 
range for preview of a film to convince your- 
self of the results. Write us today. 


C. 0. BAPTISTA FILMS (Dept. 4) 
325 West Huron Street Chicago, II\linois 











| Joseph Haroutunian. 


proach to this major issue. To the con- 
trary, he is realistic, scientific and prac- 
tical. 

In coming to the subject, the author 
almost humorously asks, “Is religion 
akin to the loyalty of old graduates to 
men who once were their teachers but 
who now have honor without class- 
rooms? Are churches transcendental- 
ized alumni associations?” He then 
launches into a discussion of the pro- 
cess whereby God is relegated to a state 
of “innocuous desuetude” when the 
commonly accepted thought patterns 
of one generation conflict with the con- 
cepts of God produced by another gen- 
eration. Under such conditions, “sub- 
stitute gods” appear. Only when re- 
ligion is seen as “an extension of the 
biological fact that life is conditioned 
by an organism’s adjustment with and 
appropriation of elements within its 
environment” does an honest under- 
standing of religious activity emerge. 
Ultimately, Dr. Mathews states, this 
leads one to see the basic function of 
the cosmic order as a personality pro- 
ducing activity of which Jesus is a sig- 
nificant part. 

This is an excellent book for every 
sincere person, but it is especially fit- 
ting for persons who feel their appre- 
hension of God to be insufficient. If 
God seems to slip out of sight for you, 
by all means read this book. It will 
help you to achieve a minimum convic- 
tion that you can actually see and be- 
low which you cannot fall. 

W.C.C. 


Wisdom and Folly in Religion by 
Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 174 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this volume is a teacher 
of theology at Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. After 
teaching eight years at Wellesley Col- 
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i lege, Dr. Haroutunian in 1940 was 
called to the professorship at Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. 

This book cannot be compared to 
anything published in the name of re- 
ligion during the past decade. Frankly 
the reviewer too quickly concluded upon 
seeing the title “here is another book 
popularly titled but saying what has 
: been said in another way.” He was 
positively wrong. This book is differ- 
ent from most religious discussions be- 
cause in the first place the author has 
seen the world. Born and reared in 
: the Near East this author has seen re- 
2 ligion in other parts of the world. 
Trained at some of the best religious 
and secular institutions in this country 
he has had an opportunity to know 
what the intellectually religious are 
thinking. He is neither conservative 













Opens for you matchless 


nor radical. He speaks directly to our 342 

present condition and time. Professor Musical 

Haroutunian may be called by some resources of sacred song. Numbers 
352 pages 





an iconoclast but he is still deeply re- 
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the introduction to it, “does not smell spiritual power you have long awaited. as re pk iat 
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of inner struggles and human sympa- Years in Preparation 8 More complete Topical Index 
thies.” songs— 91 headings. 
66 
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been or are now members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Shepherd is now a member of the Epis- the beginnings and development of the more in this regard than Dr. Goodspeed, 





copal Seminary in Cambridge, Massa- Christian Church. who translated the New Testament into 
chusetts. Wats ds the ordinary language of men and who, 
The book presents in outline form The Bible after a lifetime of research, has writ- 
the history of the church as a mighty ? a ten a number of books for the Chris- 
stream emerging from _ insignificant How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. tian who lacks knowledge of Greek in 
Palestine and touching every part of Goodspeed. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 148 following the more specialized re- 
the modern world. The editor has in- Pages. $1.50. searches. 
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were they classified as scripture, how 
has our study of manuscripts and 
papyri aided our knowledge of the 
Bible, how was the Bible translated— 
all these questions are discussed by 
Dr. Goodspeed. 


The book is planned as a study book 


for adult Bible classes and would be | 


admirable for mid-week meetings, for 
leadership training classes, as well as 
for personal reading for a general] sur- 
vey of this field. 


J.F.M. 
The Daily Companion. Readings 
through the year from the Moffatt 
Bible. 382 pages. $2.35. 


One familiar with the Moffatt trans- 
lation would know that this book would 
come sooner or later. The editor, whose 
name is not given, selects numerous 
passages and groups them under the 
dates for the year for personal devo- 
tions. The work is skillfully done and 
passages from various sections of the 
Bible are woven into splendid continu- 
ity. Identification of the passages is 
given in an appendix rather than ap- 
pearing on the pages. Bound in semi- 
limp blue cloth the volume is one which 
should find a splendid reception in 
study or drawing room. 

H. L. W. 


A Voice in the Wilderness by Roy L. 
Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 233 
pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Smith has attempted an interest- 
ing, yet difficult task, and has given us 
a readable and stirring story of John 
the Baptist. This reviewer can not 
agree with the writer of the jacket 
that the New Testament gives less 
than 200 words to the dynamic John. 
We find the story of his work in the 
first three gospels and the wordage 
runs to several times that figure. From 


the gospels we get the account of his | 
birth and his dedication, also, his min- | 
In between these two periods | 


istry. 
there is a chance for the imagination 
to work. 


Why did not John follow the profes- | 


sion of his father and become a priest? 


Something happened to turn him away | 


from the church. If one judges from 
the reports of his preaching a fairly 
good guess can be made. Dr. Smith 
sees him deserting the church because 


of the corruption in it and because it | 


lacked sympathy with the poor. He 


has John become an initiate of the or- 


der of Essenes. But later he separates 
from these when his real ministry be- 
gins. 

In accepting baptism by John did 
Jesus turn his life 


pentance offered by John? One is 
driven to accept this thesis. The vol- 
ume is stimulating. John becomes a 
living character who helps us to un- 
derstand the social and ecclesiastical 
position of Jesus. 


The admiration which Jesus bore 
for John was almost unlimited. “Among 
them born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater one than John the 
Baptist,” he said. 

The reviewer was rather astonished 
to learn that the cult of John the Bap- 
tist still lives; that 10,000 people today 
follow him as their Messiah. 

W.H.L. 


from the Jewish | 
Church and choose the gospel of re- | 
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| TWO GREAT SONG BOOKS! 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


A large, dynamic hymnal f 
general church use ol on ond 


tic purposes, emphasizi van- 
— Missions and ow hme 

fe. 504 songs. Responsive 
Readings. Complete indexes. 
Round notes and cloth edition 
£963.000l only gs remarkably low price 
o -00 a hundred. Single copy, 85¢ id. Get 
this book and you will get the best! ae 


| The New 
Crusade Songs 


Especially designed for Evan- 
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colors ; reinforced manila binding. Ones 
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Returnable sample copies will be furnished 
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* of Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 
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1572 N. Third Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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BOOKS supplied; 
Also family and town histories, magazine back 
numbers, ete. All subjects, all languages. 
Send us your lists of wants—no obligation. 
We report promptly. Lower prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty. 

(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. C, New York City 
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Preachers and Preaching 


At Grips With Life by Clarence W. 
Kemper. 100 pages. 

This is a collection of special ad- 
dresses delivered by the author at the 
Northern Baptist Convention and other 
special addresses and sermons, ten in 
number. They all carry the applica- 
tion of the gospel to this age to show 
that in Christ we have power to meet 
every need and by following him we 
should have no fears. Titles to the 
sermons are: The Unfailing Light, For 
Such a Time as This, The Minister as 
Leader of the Local Church, Fighting 


Fear With Fact and Faith, etc. Copies 
can be secured through the author at 
Denver where he is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church. 

T. B. 2. 


O. A. 
Incor- 


Where God Meets Man by 
Geiseman. Ernst Kaufmann, 
porated. 214 pages. $1.50. 


This is a collection of twenty-six ser- 
mons delivered by the pastor during 
the year in his church, Grace Lutheran 
Church, River Forest, Illinois. The book 
is dedicated to the members of the 
church “whose devotion and loyalty to 
the Word of God has been a source of 
great comfort and inspiration to me.” 
The addresses radiate a sympathetic 
appeal and a tender human touch. 
Practically all are based on the words 
of Jesus and Paul. Some are for the 
special Sundays of the year like Rally 
Day, national holidays and Stewardship 
Some of the topics are: Liv- 
ing Hope, The Real Truth About Chris- 
tians, Don’t Give Up, Better Days Are 
Coming, A Visit With the First Cen- 
tury Christians, The Christian and His 
Money, all of which are ee . 


From Cana to Calvary by Harry 
Rimmer. William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
136 pages. $1.00. 


In this, the latest of Dr. Rimmer’s 
“Calvary Series,” there are five chap- 
ters, which without a doubt were orig- 
inally sermons. They are all very 
definitely taken from New Testament 
sources, their topics being the miracle 
at Cana, Jesus and the woman at the 
well, the last supper, the cup at Geth- 
semane, and the death on Calvary. The 
last three of the discourses were ob- 
viously preached in connection with the 
Lenten season. Those familiar with 
the author’s earlier books will remem- 
ber his characteristically vivid, dra- 
matic style. As a rule the paragraphs 
are unusually brief, in some instances 
being open to criticism on account of 
their extreme brevity. The opening 
sentences of the sermon on “Calvary” 
are typical of the style of the book as 
a whole: “The three most comprehen- 
sive, inexhaustible and _ suggestive 
words ever put together in human 
speech come from the heart of this 
text. The short and simple statement, 
‘they crucified him,’ contains an _his- 
torical fact that is recorded in the 
past, operating in the present, and 


| will be consummated only in the eter- 


nities that shall follow the death of 


| time.” 


L, Cc. 
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Hymn Studies 
Hymns From the Harps of God by 
W. G. Polack. Ernst Kaufmann, Incor- 
porated. 125 pages. $1.00. 
William G. Polack is a Lutheran min- 


ister having served as a pastor in 
Evansville, Indiana, for eleven years. 
He is now a professor of church his- 
tory in Concordia Theological Semin- 
ary, where he is also editor-in-chief 
of Concordia Historical Institute Quar- 
terly. Among other books written by 
Professor Polack are David Living- 
stone, Into All the World and Beauty 
for Ashes. 

Hymns From the Harps of God is 
written to deepen the appreciation of 
the great hymns. The author feels 
that there has been an improvement in 
the content of hymnals recently pub- 
lished and desires to contribute to an 
understanding hymnody at its best. 


Seventeen hymns are _ interpreted, 
with biographies of the author and 


composer where those are available. 
The hymns are arranged in four groups 
under the titles of Glory to God on 
High; Christ the Lord to Us Is Born; 
Wonder, Love, Worship and Praise; 
Songs in the Night. The book spe- 
cializes in ancient hymns _ beginning 
with the very oldest Christian hvmn, 
the song of the herald angels. Gloria 
Patri, Gloria in Excelsis and Te Deum 
Laudamus are interpreted in such a 
way as to make the reader more aware 
of the value of these great classics in 
hymnology. 

Latin, Danish, English, German 2nd 
Czech sources are widely used. Sev- 
eral hymns are given also in their orig- 
inal Latin or German where those ver- 
sions help to set forth their beauty. 
The international and interdenomina- 
tional character of Christian praise is 
readily apparent in this excellent book. 


E.S.S. 
Unfamiliar Stories of Familiar 
Hymns by William J. Hart. W. A. 
Wilde Company. 218 pages. $1.50. 


Books of hymn stories are not un- 
common. As a matter of fact one 
picking up the average book of hymn 
stories will be sure to find many stories 
with which he is familiar. Not so in 
the case of this volume, for here he 
will find only “unfamiliar” stories of 
familiar hvmns. The author has good 
background for this compilation having 
had a lifetime interest in hymns and 
hvmnwriters and having written ex- 
tensively on this subject in many re- 
ligious publications. 

These stories are not only unfamiliar 
ones but also in many cases contem- 
poraneous. One of them is drawn from 
the story of the hymn which was sung 
on the occasion of the gridiron dinner 
in Washington in 1938. Time would 
fail to tell of all the other modern in- 
stances given of the use of hymns on 
important occasions. 

Credit is to be given the author for 
his grouping of the various hymn 
stories according to the general head- 
ings under which they belong. How- 
ever, one cannot but realize how much 
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very rich in appearance. 
$40 per 100 not postpaid, 
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postpaid, 35c each. 
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and use by all denominations. 
Christian Service Songs is 
keyed into the tempo of 
TODAY! 


Outstanding Features 
110 standard church hymns used by 
all denominations, 75 favorite gospel 
hymns that have lived from 50 to 75 
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GET A 


HOLMAN BIBLE 


ra 

For your own use, for your pastor, 

child or friend. There is no better gift 

than a Bible, no better Bible than a 
\_) Holman. For four generations this 
a ore has made Bibles and no other 
book. Authorized version. Special 
leather, glue and sizing give Holman 
Bibles extra long life. Dictionary and 
other helps are added value. At any 
book store, or A. J. Holman Co., 1224 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








more useful the book would have been 
had there been provided an index of 
first lines or at least of hymn titles. 
Despite this lack, however, the book 
has a sufficient number of good quali- 
ties to warrant sincere consideration 
by all who are interested in hymns and 
their stories. 
I. G. G. 
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You Preach Better 
Behind a 
“LIGHT and LIFE”’ 
Pulpit 





Front View Showing Paneling 
@ This beautiful, new and lasting piece of Church 
furniture dresses up any auditorium. Ample shelf 
room, spacious Lecture Desk with Reflector Light 
and with or without Electric Clock. Popular for 
chapels, schools and lecture halls. 


A Real Bargain 


Quality-made of full quar- 
tered oak—light, medium or 
dark finish. Portable feature. 
Size 43 in. high, 19% in. 
deep, 3344 in. wide. 
Price: F.0.B. Winona Lake. 
Complete with Reflector Light 
and Electric Clock. .$42.00 
Without Electric Clock. 35.00 


Order today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 


Light and Life Press 
Dept. C.M. Winona Lake, Ind. 
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You will find it, nine 
times in ten, in 


THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


The missionary soci- 
ety of a leading de- 
nomination rece’ ntly 
voted to select the 7 
mat popular hymns. 


SE RV ICE HYM- 
NAL. Oneis not 
found in the denom- 
ination’s church hym- 
nal. These hymnsare: 
**Sweet. Ho pur of 
Prayer,’’ ‘‘Abide 
|. “Old Rugged Cross,” 

O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee 
of My Soul,’ “I Love To Tell The Sti ory.” 


A Complete Service Book 


What A Friend,” 
jesus, Lover 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL” meets the needs of | 
every church—all denominations. First classified 
hymnal to be fully orchestrated. New choir | 
descants 480 pages, 501 numbers, 65 responsive 
readings Covers lacquered for longer, brighter | 
wear. Price only $60 per 100, not prepaid. 

Sample on request. Write your name and 

address in margin, give church and denomi- 

nation and your official church position. 

Clip and mail and we will send you return- 

able sample of THE SERVICE HYMNAL. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


HE 1892 


only rhe best in song books RIG | PANY 


5705 B WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stewardship 


Into My Storehouse by John E. Simp- 
son, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 191 pages. $1.50. 


A treasure chest of stewardship 
materials, this is a book which no pas- 
tor can afford to be without. This 
goes also for Bible school teachers, 
church officers, every member can- 
vassers and all who would put the 
church’s financial program on a sound 
basis through Christian stewardship 
as it should be. It is the best thing 
I have read in its field. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of stewardship materials and 
plans which might well be called “All 
You Need to Know About Steward- 
ship.” It contains ninety sermon out- 
lines, ninety-six stewardship illustra- 
tions, forty-two stewardship poems, a 
graded memory course beginning at 
four years of age, arranged by Doctor 
W. J. Harper McKnight, nineteen 
stewardship articles, twelve plans for 
finance organizations and nine steward- 
ship sermons and addresses. If I could 
choose only one book on stewardship 
for pastoral and general church use, I 
should choose this one by the author of 
This World’s Goods and He That Giv- 
eth and other stewardship books. If 
you are looking for a useful, practical 
source book in this field, here is the 
book you need. 

| ®  o 


Devotional Calendar 


Day by Day With Jesus. A daily 
devotional calendar prepared by Wal- 
ter A. Maier. Ernst Kaufmann, Incor- 
porated. 70 cents. $6.72 per dozen. 


For the second year Professor Maier 
of Lutheran Hour fame, has prepared 
the Kaufmann daily devotional calen- 
dar. This consists of a pad attached 
to an attractive background with a de- 
votional guide for each day of the en- 
tire year. The daily sheet gives the 
day, makes note of some significant 
event of the day, then gives a text 
and an original meditation. These 
meditations are in the best style and 
thought of Professor Maier. They are 
distinctly Christ centered and, one 
might say, church centered. 

They are offered in either wall or 
easel style. 

H. M. L. 


Sunday School Lessons 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON HELPS 

Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide by Martha 
Tarbell. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
432 pages. $2.00. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes by Wilbur 
M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Company. 473 
pages. $2.00. 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons by 
Earl L. Douglass. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 370 pages. $1.50. 

The Gist of the Lesson by R. A. Tor- 
rey. Fleming H. Revell Company. 160 
ages. Vest pocket size. 35 cents. 

Points for Emphasis by Hight C. 
Moore. Broadman Press. Vest pocket 
size. 35 cents. 

If one has the feeling that the inter- 
national lessons are on the way out a 
survey of these annuals will dissipate 
the delusion. Year after year these 
books have continued to be published 
Miss Tarbell remains as the author of 
the volume which’ bears her name. A 
second editor now prepares Snowden’s 


Sunday School Lessons, while a third 
is the editor of the Peloubet volume. 
Dr. Torrey’s name still continues with 
his but the editorial information is that 
the book is prepared from notes which 
he left at his death. Dr. Moore’s book 
is one of the latest arrivals in the field 
and is getting the wide distribution 
which it deserves. 
W.H.L. 


Doran’s Ministers Manual for 1941. 
G. B. F. Hallock, editor. Harper & 
Brothers. 497 pages. $2.00. 

Here is our old friend for the six- 
teenth year. He seems hale and hearty 
and is filled with homiletic stimuli. Dr. 
Hallock has done a remarkable work 
with this book through the years. For 
each Sunday there are sermon sugges- 
tions for two services, Sunday school 
lesson outline, and for every week a dis- 
cussion for a mid-week subject. The 
fact that a book of the size and quality 
can be offered for two dollars is pretty 
good evidence that preachers invest 
in it. 





HARD CHOICE TO MAKE 
Editor, Church Management: 

With intense interest have I read 
your “Church Management and the 
World at War.” With one exception 
that is on the whole a very fine state- 
ment. 

The one exception is complete silence 
about United States participation in a 
military sense in this present war. The 
conclusion to be drawn from such silence 
is that you favor military participation 
by the United States. During the last 
year your editorials have also advocated 
war, usually not in so many words but 
indirectly as in this case. 

I am in complete disagreement with 
you on this point, both for the sake of 
our own welfare and that of the world. 
It would be folly, I believe, for us to do 
as we did twenty years ago. I can un- 
derstand the idealism of men like you 
who feel we ought not to stand idly by 
while democracy is imperiled. But I 
cannot agree, because it seems so hope- 
less. We failed twenty years ago when 
we went to war. If we go to war again. 
our failure will be still worse. 

If Hitler invades America and de- 
stroys our free institutions, men like 
myself must bear a heavy responsibil- 
ity. 

If we get into this war and lose a mil- 
lion or more young men, together with 
our financial solvency and free institu- 
tions, then men like myself must bear 
a heavy responsibility. 

Each day the issue of war and peace 
becomes more sharply defined. Each 
one of us is now casting his vote. I am 
not so foolish as to threaten discon- 
tinuance of my subscription because I 
disagree with your editorial policy. I 
am sorry, however, to see that your fine 
paper is beating the drums of war. 

A. Ray Grummon, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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The Pastor Learns From the 
Social Worker 


by Meluin C. Smith* 


The author is both pastor and director of relief. He has learned 
some things from the methods and efficiency of the social 


worker. 


have been a pastor. Seven years 

ago I became administrator of 
relief in Rockford, Illinois. Since that 
time I have been both pastor and relief 
administrator. In this dual position I 
have had the unusual opportunity of 
applying social work methods to the 
church. I have found that there are 
many things which a pastor and church 
officers can learn from the trained social 
worker. 

Thousands of dollars are spent in 
social work. The best minds of the 
country have been devoted to this cause. 
Some of the most talented psychologists 
of our day are devoting their life to the 
improvement of social work. The church 
therefore will do well to learn from 
this field anything which will be of 
value to it. 

Church and social work are closely 
akin. Both contact many of the same 
families. One achieves results by the 
spiritual, and the other by the material 
or physical method. Both aim to re- 
habilitate. 

What may the pastor learn from the 
social worker? Let me suggest a few 
definite things: 

1. He can learn to visit his people 
regularly. The social worker is _ re- 
quired to call at the home within a cer- 
tain definite period. Generally monthly 
visits must be made. The pastor would 
do well to lay out for himself such a 
definite program and adhere to it rigid- 
ly. Such a schedule of visitation will 
prove helpful to any pastor. Too often 
calls are made in a haphazard manner. 

2. From the social worker the pastor 
can learn the art of gathering as much 
knowledge as possible concerning the 
families of his church and Sunday 
school. Of course, he must not give the 
impression that he is prying into their 
affairs out of curiosity. Instead, he 
should emphasize that he wishes to 
know these facts in order that he may 
be of the utmost help to the family. 

When the pastor makes an initial 
visit to a home he should have in mind 


ber the past seventeen years I 





*Minister, Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


Some of these ideas are being passed on to our readers. 


a list of the items of information he 
desires. It would be well to have a 
form for this purpose. The following 
outline of a “first visit,” as it is called 
in the relief office, has proven help- 
ful: 


Names and ages of all members of 
the family. 

Address of relatives and anything of 
interest concerning them. Do they have 
a church connection? 


Kind of home in which the family 
lives. Does it indicate tidiness? Does 
it suggest prosperity, present or past? 

Environment: In what sort of a 
neighborhood does the family dwell? 


Past places of residence: Much can 
be gained by learning the past history 
of a family. 


Former church membership. 

Baptismal records of all members of 
the family. 

Type of work employable members 
of the family are doing, or have done 
in the past. 

Health of those who live in the home. 

3. When the pastor returns home he 
would do well to write up this “first 
visit” just as does the social worker. 
Make it complete, using the typewriter 
if possible, and writing the sub-head- 
ings in the margin in red. File it al- 
phabetically in a case folder. 

4. Record each 


new information. 
estimable help to the new pastor who 
takes up your work when you go to an- 
other parish. 

5. Whenever possible, confer with 
other agencies which have contact with 
the family. If they cooperate with you, 
they can probably contribute valuable 
information. 

6. Like the social worker, the pastor 
would do well to continually study to 
improve himself in order that he may 
increase his value to the community. 
The case worker takes advantage of 


conferences, summer courses, and op- | 
portunity to study by correspondence. 


The pastor should not miss similar 
opportunities to become efficient. 


successive visit in | 
this folder, being careful to note any | 
This will be of in- | 


kkk kk 
OF THE PEOPLE 


BY THE PEOPLE 


FOR THE PEOPLE 
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HeNetions 


of HYMNS a TUNES 


“Inter-Church Hymnal” 
blends established ideals and 
pioneering spirit. Produced by 
an utterly new editorial method. 


Meets Every Church Need 


Reflects the musical taste and 
preference of religious America. 
Its music stirs the soul, lifts the 
hearts of worshippers and uni- 
fies the whole congregation. 
Truly a hymnal of the people. 

“Aids-to-Worship” section, 
96 pages, supplies a golden treas- 
| ury of public and private 
devotion. 








For Church School and Junior Church 
“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’’—$55.00 per 100, not prepaid. Fully 

| orchestrated. 

‘American Junior Church School Hymnal” 
—$40.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

@ Lacquered bindings preserve original fresh 
appearance, prevent tarnishing of gold title and 
add years of service. 

Mail coupon for returnable sample. 


Diglow-Main-Excell Go. 


5741-B West Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 
5741-B West Lake Street 
Please send returnable sample(s) of book(s 
ODO) INTERCHURCH HYMNAI 
() American Church and Church School Hymnal 
(1) American Junior Church School Hymnal 


Official 


Namie.............. aati Title 


Address 
Church and Denom. 


Plan to buy new books (when) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CHURCH AT WORK 








Application for Membership 
Requires Useful Data 


HE Westminster Presbyterian 

Church*tof Rochester, New York, 

uses a four-page mimeographed ap- 
plication form for church membership. 
More data is required than is usual but 
it supplies the church with useful data. 
Page one is the title page. 

Page two contains the following: 

ee te ee 
hereby make application for active 
membership in Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church. 

In the presence of God and of the 
members of this church, I declare that 
so far as I know my own mind, I love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, confess him be- 
fore men, and determine both to dis- 
cover and to live according to his way 
of life. 

I am resolved, with God’s help, to 
serve Christ; to keep his command- 
ments; to become a growing and useful 
member of the church and to seek un- 
selfishly to make his will effective in 
our community and in the world. 

It is my purpose to use every means 
suggested by my church, in order that 
I may become a vital member of the 
church and a growing Christian. 

Recognizing my need for spiritual 
guidance and fellowship, and acknowl- 
edging my obligation to share in Chris- 
tian service, I shall undertake the fol- 
lowing opportunities in connection with 
uniting with the church: 

a. Attend faithfully the services of 
the church. 

b. To meet the minister for personal 
conferences when my need requires it. 

ec. To read carefully the literature 
supplied by the church. 

d. Become associated with some or- 
ganization and service project. 

e. Become a regular contributor to 
the financial budgets of the church ac- 
cording to my ability. 
Date. Soa . 

Page three asks for statistical data 
as below: 

This Information Is Needed for Our 


Records 
Full Name seh hana 
Res. 
Address me Phone _______~_ 
Bus. 
Occupation —. ees 





CHURCH AND SPECIAL DAYS 
National Social Hygiene Day_-_-_-_ 
ON ee ce re February 5 
Race Relations Sunday_February 9 
Brotherhood Sunday --_February 23 
Ash Wednesday (Lent Begins) -_- 
eae a ee = February 26 
World Day of Prayer_.February 28 











Palm SemGay ..........~i23 April 6 
(pee wreeee oh April 11 
Eee 2k oe See April 13 
Festival of the Christian Home 
(Mother’s Day) __..__--_-May 11 
Memorial Sunday _____-___-- May 25 
aa June 8 
oS ee es det Bee Le ge ee a 
Wedding 
Date of Sith. .222222 | 
Others in My Home 


Birthday 


First Name _ Relationship 


Have you been baptized? 


a. Confession of faith ot 
b. Reaffirmation of faith 
c. Letter of transfer from - 


lowing activities and service projects 
in other churches: 


Page four gives a list of the service 
activities of the church and suggests 
that the applicant list the ones in whic 
he would be especially interested. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
FEBRUARY 28, 1941 
A daily prayer for the year 1941 
Father of all mankind, throughout 
this day, and’‘every day, help me to re- 
member that a very real portion of Thy 
Kingdom has been placed in my keep- 
ing. Therefore teach me to love Thee: 
with all my mind—that I may think 
Thy thoughts after Thee, from dawn to 
dark, making beautiful and significant 


each decision of my daily living; help 
me to remove all prejudice and small- 
mindedness, O Lord: 

with all my heart—that I may love 
those whom Thou lovest, feeling for 
even the most unlovable and difficult of 
Thy children Thine own everlasting 
mercy: 

with all my soul—that I may seek 
fresh ways in which we can all be one 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, praying for 
Thy divine power to surge through my 
commonplace routine from morning till 
night: 

with all my strength—that I may work 
the works of Him Who sent me while 
it is day, seeking to channel through 
every act Thy devotion to the needs of 
both my neighbor and myself. Remind 
me from moment to moment that this 
is not optional, but the last command of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Quicken me 
and use me this day, for Thy name’s 
sake, Amen. 





STATING THE DIVISION OF 
LABORS 

The Grosse Pointe Farms (Michigan) 
Memorial Church has recently restated 
the division of responsibility in its ses- 
sion by specifying the following com- 
mittees. The work has been brought 
under eight committees. 

1. Christian Education. To concert 
the best methods for promoting the 
spiritual interests of the congregation 
and to control the policy of the church 
in all that deals with the church school. 

2. Finance. To supervise the finan- 
cial activities of the church and to su- 
pervise and audit the distribution of 
the session fund by the minister and the 
director of religious education. 

3. Grosse Pointe Woods. To repre- 
sent the session in an advisory capacity 
in relationship to the Grosse Pointe 
Woods Presbyterian Church. (This is 
an extension project of the mother 
church.) 

4. Lord’s Supper and Membership. 
To control and have oversight of the 
service of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper and to have oversight of admis- 
sion of and, of dismission of, and of the 
conduct of members of the church. 

5. Music. To advise with and render 
such assistance as it may deem neces- 
sary to the choir master in all that deals 
with the church music. 

6. Pulpit Supply. To be respon- 
sible in the absence of the minister and 

(Turn to page 312) 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 











Earl Riney 








A man’s true wealth is the good he 


has dene.—S. M. Brown. 
*x* * * 


If a man is determined to treat other 


people right he has a pretty fair educa- 
tion even if he never graduated from 
college. 

* * * 

It is not so much doing the best you 
can for God as allowing God to do his 
best with you.—H. E. Dana. 

*& @ -@ 

Some people are forever doing some- 
thing that makes their friends say “he 
means well.” 

bd a ~ 

A husband’s worst days are when 

wife is wishing she were a man. 
* * - 

It takes the plowshare of drudgery to 

turn over the furrow of success. 


The child unschooled to honor father | 


and mother may turn out to be the hus- 
band or wife that wrecks a home. 
* * * 
The only way to learn by your mis- 
takes is to pay for them yourself. 
* * * 
One should either be silent, or say 
something better than silence. 
* * ok 
Some people seem to think that the 
only way to make all men equal is to 


pull the highest down to the level of | 


the lowest. 
* * * 

The slip of the tongue may be more 
serious than the slip of the foot. 

* * * 

Some people need a boss. They are 
so easy on themselves they never get 
anything done. 

* *« * 

The word “honor” in the marriage 
service is fully as important as the 
word “love,” and there can be no love 
worthy the name without honor. 


* * * 


Humility is unconfessed—H. E. 
Dana. 


* cd * 
The quality of the prayer is vital to 
its reality. 
ca * * 
It may lie within our power to make 
every day good.—S. M. Brown. 
* * * 





You do not find time for many things. | 


You must make time for them. 
* - ~ 


What some people must mean when 


they say they are broad-minded is that - 


they permit their mind to spread out to 
include every thing wrong. 
* * * 
An eloquent tongue is no proof of a 
clear mind or a pure heart. 














| 
| 506 Dime Bank Building 


ONLY CHURCHES lacking the physical space to handle 


any increase in membership . . can afford not to use our:-- 
| 
| 


Sunday School Attendance Plan 


Results From the First Sunday 


_ No gold emblems or material rewards, but this simple, dignified, 
| low-cost plan, which can be easily adapted to any Church service, 
and which pays its own way, is as popular and effective with 
adults as with young people. . . . Hundreds of Protestant | 
Churches attest its outstanding merit... . Reports show “spotty” | 
attendance eliminated and 25% to 50% increase in membership. | 
Card brings full details. ... No cost or obligation. 


Today is a Better Day Than Tomorrow 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE, INC. | 





Detroit, Michigan 























THE WELL FURNISHED 
AMERICAN HOME 


(1941 War-time Model) 


Includes 


A WELL-READ BIBLE 

AN AUTOMOBILE 

A TELEPHONE 

A RADIO 

A PIANO and also 

A GOLDEN RULE GLOBE 

AN UNSEEN GUEST provided by 
A War-Relief Life Annuity Bond 





The GOLDEN RULE 
Globe 


A 4-INCH 
COLORED 
SCHOOL GLOBE 


receiving a Coin 
of Gratitude as 
“Grace before 
each meal,’ pro- 
vides food and 
life’s necessities 










wen a ad for a war or- 
~ woes Z\A phan or home- 
= Al less refugee. Its 
ministry is edu- 

eational, life- 

saving, charac- 


ter-building, 
soul-enriching. 





The GOLDEN RULE 


Guaranteed War-Relief 
Life Annuity Bond 


PROVIDES 


1. A never-failing irreducible income of 
from 3 to 8% per annum to the donor 


or annuitant named by the donor 


legal re- 
guaran 


. The contract of an old line 
serve life insurance company 
teeing prompt, regular annuity 
ments throughout life. 


bo 


pay- 


3. Best of all, for each $100 invested, the 
full support and education of one war 
orphan for a year under direction of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek in China, or 
similar ministry to war orphans and 
refugees in England, Europe or Amer- 
ica as preferred by donor for period 

and living 


varying according to food 


costs. 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL 





GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION (CM) 


60 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Coin-a-Meal- 
(Enclose 1l0c 


( ) Please mail me 
Globes. 


Saves-a-Life 
each for mailing.) 


( ) Send me information concerning 
Golden Rule Annuity Bonds, combin 


ing immediate gift to war-relief, with 


guaranteed income for annuitant aged 
Savana years. 
PI edsick eraes uses eaweawans 
BN er ee rr rrr 
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Streamlined Beauty - - 
Plus Extra Ruggedness 





Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables are attractive 
in appearance yet will take many years of 
rough handling and abuse. This extra ser- 
vice is built in with tubular steel legs and 
sturdy tops, although they are light, easy to 
handle and store. The streamlined design 
of the legs provides greater seating capacity 
and comfort. Fold-O-Leg Tables serve in 
every capacity, whether temporary or per- 
manent, at lowest cost per year. Write for 
dealer’s name. 
Mitchell Products Include Play- 
ground and Swimming Pool Equip- 
ment, Folding Stages for Music 
Groups and Barn Equipment. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


3033 W. Forest Home Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Since 1896 














OUTSTANDING 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


in America have been equipped 
from the full line of Sunday 
school furniture manufactured 
by us. 

What Are Your Requirements? 


Inquiries Will Receive 
Prompt Attention 


Standard School 


Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 
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Church at Work 
(From page 310) 
the assistant minister for the conduct of 
the Sunday morning service and all 
other devotional services in our church. 

7. Church Organizations and Recrea- 
tion. To have oversight of the use of 
the church property and buildings and 
all organizations not under control of 
another committee, and to assure that 
all activities sponsored by our church 
shall observe the Christian standards of 
conduct. 

8. Ushering. To secure and super- 
vise the work of a complete staff of 
ushers for the devotional services of 
the church. 





SOCIAL HYGIENE LEAFLETS FOR 
SERVICE MEN 


The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation has issued an attractive leaflet 
on venereal diseases which it offers free 
to churches for distribution to young 
men who are entering the national de- 
fense service. The leaflet is entitled 
“So long, boys . . . take care of your- 
selves,” which gives in detail the story 
of syphilis and gonorrhea. Should you 
wish copies address the inquiry to 
American Social Hygiene Association, 


1790 Broadway, New York City. 





| A NIGHT WITH STEPHEN FOSTER 





The organization which is trying to 
find a good program would do well to 
consider the one recently offered by the 
men’s Bible class of the Country Club 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The glee club of the class pro- 
vided an evening with Stephen Foster. 

One of the women from the church 
wrote the theme and story. A nar- 
rator read this. It was interspersed 
with Foster’s songs. There is an almost 
universal appeal in a program of this 
nature. The sentiment of most of them 
is near-religious. The program as pre- 
sented in this instance follows: 
Order of Songs 


| Opening Medley of Stephen Foster 


Tunes by the Trio 
“Oh, Susanna”____Trio and Glee Club 
PE I os etictitiemcectaiccnaine Trio 
“Benutifal Dreamer” ...6..006-<o<- 


“My Old Kentucky Home”___Glee Club 
ob 5 ieee Bass Solo 
“Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground”_Trio 
“Casptows Tase8” |. ciicidicencna 
« ahaiebeial Baritone Solo and Glee Club 
A i ah eens 
‘cctudasaieteadiaiall Banjo Solo and Glee Club 


> § >) 22 eee 


“Gentle Annie Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming”_______-_ Soprano Solo 
“Hard Times Come Again No More’’_ 


“Jeannie With the Light Brown 
CO — Tenor Solo and Glee Club 





A PRAYER FOR AMERICANS 
TODAY 


O God, Lord of All Nations, Creator 
of all men, and Redeemer of all men 
through Christ our Lord, Who taught 
us that not even a sparrow can fall to 
earth without Thy notice: 

In our confusion of thoughts and de- 
sires concerning the wars and rumors 
of war on every side, we come to Thee, 
and pray 

First That Thou Would Teach Us 
to Pray Aright in this time when we 
cannot pray aright unless Thou dost 
teach us and guide us. 

We Pray Also for Our Brethren in 
Christ who, by circumstances often be- 
yond their control, have been nailed to 
crosses of suffering in mind and soul 
because they must kill and be killed 
by Christian brethren whom _ they 
neither hate nor fear, but whom they 
have learned to love in Christ their 
common Lord, the head of the church. 

We Pray That Thou, Who alone 
canst make even the wrath of man to 
praise Thee, wouldst bring this mad- 
ness of men to a speedy consummation 
in which it will be evident that Thy 
kingdom of love and trust must ulti- 
mately triumph over sin. 

We Pray for the Church which has 
failed to teach men to love their ene- 
mies, that at last she may be purified 
and cleansed of the sin of worldly phil- 
osophies and other human frailties, and 
that sha may arise to newness of life 
after this present conflict—a life such 
as is desired by Christ our Lord Who 
must needs be crucified again by our 
present sins in thought and word and 
deed. 

Forgive us, and All Men, We Pray, 
the manifold transgressions which be- 
wilder us and others, and teach us to 
pray not only with our lips, but in 
heart and life, “Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done.” 

Keep, We Pray Thee, This Conflict 
From Spreading to Us and to others 
not yet involved, not because we are 
guiltless of the sins which bring wars 
upon men, but that we and others may 
preserve enough of love and sanity 
and energy for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the hearts and homes 
and peaceful pursuits of those whose 
sufferings are the burden of our hearts. 

Hear and answer this prayer and all 
prayers of those who out of their dis- 
tress cry unto Thee, in the way that 
is best in Thy sight. We pray in the 
name and for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

J. H. L. Trout, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Sermons for Lent and Easter 
“THE CROSS AND THE GARDEN” 


By the REV. FRED H. LINDEMANN — Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The author in this volume brings us the great truths surrounding 
the cross and their vital relationship with man’s present day 
“He sets down the relation of eternity to the life of the 
He knows how men and women live and what they 
need to live better. 
difference between the written and spoken word, these sermons 
lose very little in their reduction to the printed page. 
still alive, modern and natural.” 

SOME OF THE THEMES: 
The Depths of Agony, The Cry of Victory, A Visit to the Tomb, 


“HORIZONS OF HOPE” 
By 0. A. GEISEMAN, M. A., S. T. D. 


Fourteen Sermons for the Leriten and Easter Season—$1!.00 Postpaid 


“There is in these pages the warmth of an impassioned soul deal- 
ing with cardinal truths absolutely essential for the personal life 
of man.’’—Intelligencer Leader. 

appealing.”—-Church Management. 


ERNST KAUFMANN, 


Although there is always an appreciable 
They are 


Forgiveness on Earth, The Open Gate, 


“The expressions are fresh and 


Inc. 
209 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
a 





OR some years it has been our 

custom to announce the vacation 

exchange in the February issue 
and receive announcements to be pub- 
lished in the March issue. We have 
already received one item for this 
year’s exchange so we are releasing it 
in this issue. 


The idea back of the exchange is to 
provide an opportunity for preachers 
to get a vacation by making a pulpit 
and parsonage exchange with some 
minister in a different part of the 
country. The local church cooperates 
by placing no pastoral burden on the 
visitor. Usually it means merely a 
Sunday morning service. 


One minister’s wife became so en- 
thusiastic over the exchange of last 
summer that she has written an ar- 
ticle for us entitled New Lamps for 
Old. We shall publish it next month. 

Hundreds of exchanges have been 
made through this department during 
the last ten years. No charge is made 
for inserting the item. If you want 
to get ar early start this year, send us 
your proposal by February 8, and it 
will be published in the March issue. 

Please give your name and address 
so it will not be necessary for this of- 
fice to forward mail to you. If a key 


number is used, involving clerical work 
here it will be necessary to make the 
regular classified charge of five cents 
per word. 


In the meantime we are publishing 
the one item which has reached us. The 
correspondent has put his proposal 
briefly and to the point. It is a good 
style for you to follow. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. Dutch Re- 
formed. Located forty minutes from 
Times Square, two hours from Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting, one hour from 
New Jersey lake resorts. Beautiful old 
church, colonial design, roomy manse, 
country setting. Wish to exchange with 
minister of church within fifty miles 
approximately of Brainerd, Minnesota, 
either July or August. Charles Wide- 
man, 10 Bellevue Avenue, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 





PROTEST DRAFT EXEMPTION 


Portland, Oregon—Believed to be a 
reaction from recent events here, in 
which a Methodist minister and a pro- 
fessor of English in Pacific (Quaker) 
College refused to register for the 


draft and have been sentenced to serve | 


one year each in a road camp, a num- 
ber of ministers of this state have 
written to the selective service director 
at Salem protesting against that sec- 


‘ous friends. 





SAFEGUARD 
YOUR RESOURCES 


The wise recognize the urgent need in 
these times of safeguarding one’s re- 
sources. Experience shows hardly a bet- 
ter way to do this than through the 
annuity agreement. The AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY offers an exceptionally 
attractive and valuable annuity proposi- 
tion. Its value is twofold: 


(1) SURE PAY 


The absolute assurance of prompt and 
fully paid annuities. The Society since the 
adoption of its annuity plan has never 
failed to pay every annuity fully and on 
time. Furthermore it segregates its an- 
nuity funds and invests them largely in 
Government Bonds and holds them intact 
until the death of the annuitant. 


(2) THE SOCIETY’S INDIS- 
PENSABLE SERVICE 


The Society, now more prosperous than 
for decades, has for 116 years been moti- 
vated by undeviating loyalty to its two- 
fold objective to diffuse a knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of 
Sinners and to promote the interests of 
vital godliness and sound morality by the 
publication and circulation of Christian 
literature. Is there a more worthwhile 
objective? Any residuum left on the de- 
cease of the annuitant is used to advance 
the Society’s fine objectives. Its great 
mission in the publishing and, circulating 
Christian literature in many languages 
and countries, and its colporteur service 
successfully reaching with the gospel mes- 
sage thousands of the religiously indiffer- 
ent native and foreign-born, is too widely 
and well known to need further comment. 


THE TEST OF VALUE 


is the gratitude and satisfaction of the an- 
nuitant; many of whom have taken from 
two to twelve annuity contracts with the 
Society, and are its most loyal and gener- 
The Society now pays up to 
8% adjusted to the age of the annuitant. 


| 
| 


eee MAIL COUPON TOR eer aaa 
C.M. 
Please send me full information on the annuity 
plan of the American Tract Society. It is under- 
stood that this request places me under no obli- 
gation. 
CREM Soe kaos 60 KeaG he ET EER TES adel Cos PERES 
EE aay ¢- hus ca pncag es Wale mat aeigwEeec sana’ 
SA ean wena ais mk Renee ene eloutes if ys 


Organized 14825 
21 WEST 46m STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















tion of the law exempting them from 
military duty. 

The names of the ministers were not 
made public, but it was officially an- 
nounced that they charged the pres- 
ent law discriminates against them— 
in their favor. 

Asserting they are willing to do 
duty, they have declared they will file 
a written protest with the selective 
service boards and that they will later 
ask the government to amend the law. 
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THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT 

Perhaps at no time in the world’s 
history has it been so important for 
Christians properly to observe Lent. 
So many other philosophies of life are 
being ardently advocated today—most 
of them based on materialism, national- 
ism and personal or group selfishness— 
that the Christian way of life requires 
a new and careful consideration. 

The Lenten season gives opportunity 
for renewed emphasis on our personal 
relationship to Jesus Christ. The 
weakness of Christianity in the world 
today is the weakness of the _ in- 
dividual Christians—a merely nominal 
allegiance to Christ. In the world to- 
day Christian living must be singularly 
different in terms of personal motives 
and personal loyalties. This is a time 
of testing. Unless Christianity can give 
the world strong, vital, purposeful 
Christian lives, the world will not be 
interested in Christianity. 

All who prefer Christianity must ac- 
cept the challenge of the Lenten season 
—to kindle spiritual lives, to rededicate 
themselves to a new loyalty and devo- 
tion to Jesus. C. Russell Lundgred in 
News Burecu, National Lutheran 
Council. 


LENT, A PROTRACTED PERIOD 

A fine thing about Lent is that it 
extends over a period of many days 
and weeks. I recall how, years ago in 
my ministry, it was the custom of many 
churches to observe a “Go to Church 
Sunday.” Much preparation and pub- 
licity were given the event. Usually 
it was a success. On that Sunday 
morning, for one hour, the church would 
be filled and overflowing with worship- 
ers. It was an inspiring service. But 
what happened the next Sunday? Most 
of the people who were out on “Go to 
Church Sunday” were not there. It was 
all very superficial! But Lent is a 
protracted period of spiritual discipline 
and experience. Lent begins this year 
with Ash Wednesday, February 26. 
Let us prepare for it by cottage serv- 
ices and an appropriate sermon on Feb- 
ruary 23. Let us make the period itself 
a deep, impelling and rich season in 
the church’s life. And let us conserve 
and enlarge its precious values in the 
weeks that follow Easter Sunday. 


THE MEANING OF LENT 
Sermon Outline 
“Turn ye even to Me, saith the Lord, 











Paul F. Boller 








with your whole heart”—Joel 2:12. 

1. Lent is a time for quiet prepara- 
tion and planning. Never were quiet 
hours needed more than today. 

2. Lent is a time of self-denial and 
sacrifice. It is a good thing to deny 
ourselves, especially at certain periods 
and times. There is no true religion 
without a cross. The way to joyful 
resurrection is through humiliation, 
penitence and self-denial. Lenten self- 
denial and sacrifice is really giving up 
something that is really liked for some- 
thing better and more worthy. It is 
never self-denial merely for self-de- 
nial’s sake. 

3. Lent is a time for additions. Sub- 
tractions are not enough. This in- 
volves extra service for Christ. It in- 
volves more praying and worshiping. 

Lent is an attempt to meet the situa- 
tion in our world today in the only way 
it can be met—through spiritual liv- 
ing. 

THREE PROMISES 

Matthew 6:33—“Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God; and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Psalm 37:5—“Commit thy ways unto 
the Lord; trust also in him; and he will 
bring it to pass.” 

Proverbs 3:6—“In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him and he shall direct thy 
paths.” 


JOHN BUNYAN’S “THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS” 
A Sermon Series 

1. From the Wicket Gate to the 
Cross. 

2. From the Cross to Valley of Hu- 
miliation. 

3. From the Valley of Humiliation to 
the Evangelist. 

4. From the Evangelist to the River 
of Life. 

5. From the River 
norance. 

6. From Ignorance to Beulah Land. 

7. Entering the Celestial City. 


of Life to Ig- 


WAYSIDE PULPIT 
Character increases as selfishness de- 
creases. 
* * x 
It is better to suffer a wrong than 
to do one. 
*x * * 
Respect for others increases your 
own self-respect. 
~ * cg 
Correct in yourself what you despise 
in others. 


George Washington 
The propitious smiles of heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that 
disregards the eternal rules of order 
and right, which heaven itself has or- 
dained. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Thomas B. Cowan 

Out of his character as a man born 
of a great faith in God came his po- 
litical insight, which overthrew injus- 
tice; his style, which left immortal 
words as carriers of his thought; his 
humor, which lighted dark years; his 
sympathy for friend and foe. His heart 
reflected a nation’s tragedy and hope. 
From To-Day; The Westminster Press. 


Phillips Brooks 

You have your good, your spiritual- 
ity, your better life; 

Something that bears witness of 
God. 

In every man’s heart there is a holy 
city, a Jerusalem, where, loud or muf- 
fled, in some voice from the altar or 
some light above the mercy-seat, the 
heavenly Father bears testimony of his 
goodness and tempts us to himself. 

It may be very dim but there it is in 
all of us. 
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W. E. Orchard 


If your acts of prayer are the most 
regular things in your life, I think you 
will find that they regulate all else. 
I cannot imagine a person who is regu- 
lar in prayer being unpunctual in any- 
thing. It is the regular use of prayer 
which leads to spontaneity. 


Richard Jefferies 


Would that it were possible for the 
heart and mind to enter into all the life 
that grows and teems upon the earth— 
to feel with it, hope with it, sorrow 
with it—and thereby to become a 
grander, nobler being. 


Brother Lawrence 


The time of business does not with 
me differ from the time of prayer, and 
in the noise and clatter of my kitchen, 
while several persons are at the same 
time calling for different things, I pos- 
sess God in as great tranquility as if I 
were on my knees at the blessed sacra- 
ment. 


Gerald Heard 


The force we need today, if we are 
not to perish, is generated now only 
by saints—men who live every moment 
by a way of life and a way of training 
their spirit in the practice, affirmation 
and demonstration of divine com- 
munion. 


SENTENCE PRAYERS 
Christina Rossetti: 
eyes to see and ears to hear and souls 
to love and minds to understand. 
Robert Freeman: Father, we pray 


Thee, deliver us from the sin of being | 


satisfied with the low when we have 
seen the high. 


JOHN OXENHAM 


Each soul has its own secret place 
Where none may enter in 

Save it and God—to them alone 
What goeth on therein is known— 
To it and God alone. 


A PRAYER 

C. Clyde Wilson 
Almighty God, send us Thy Holy 
Spirit to be with us when the music 
has gone out of our soul; when the 
burden has become intolerable, the ro-d 
endless; and when the light has failed 
and the laughter ceased. May He guide 
us into hearing braver music and other 
tunes, and quicken our spirits to a 
Power greater than all our needs. In 

Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MEEK” | 
The Beatitudes make strange read- | 
ing these days. They urge a spirit and | 


(Turn to next page) 


Lord, grant us , 


| 
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Despite Our 


“JESUS AND THE TEMPLE” 


| This includes the triumphal en- 
| try. 
1 Reel—Silent—Rental $2.25 
e 
“THE PASSION PLAY” 
4 Reels—Sound—Rental $8.00 
4 Reels—Silent—Rental $4.00 
| * 
“THE CROWN OF THORNS” 
The entire life of Christ. 
8 Reels—With Sound, Both 
Music and Comment—Rent- 
al $15.00. 
8 Reels—Silent—Rental $8.00 


28 East 8th Street 
CHICAGO 





un VOU LENTEN MOTION 
TIRES EARLY 


Immense Library of 16mm. 
Religious Pictures, Both Sound and Silent, 
It Will Be Difficult for Us to Supply 
Every Need in This Time of Special 
Religious Interest 


These Films Are Especially Appropriate 


These Are But a Few Suggestions— 
| For More Informatiox 


Send for Our 100-Page Free Catalog 
WE ALSO RENT OR SELL PROJECTION EQUIPMENT | 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


“THE HOURS OF TRIAL” 


The trial and crucifixion. | 
2 Reels—Silent—Rental $4.50 | 


“THE LIVING CHRIST” 


A brief one-reel 
resurrection. 


story of the | 


Silent—Rental $2.25 


“THE FIRST EASTER” 


The empty tomb, the two Marys, | 
the disciples. The voice of Jesus is | 
heard but his figure does not appear. | 

3 Reels—Sound—Rental $9.00 | 


2402 West 7th Street | 
LOS ANGELES | 




















HYMNAL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


The greatest aid to church and Sunday Schoo] 
music ever published. Maximum beauty and 
usefulness, planned appeal for all age groups, 
excellent worship material, special indexes, 
etc. Exceptional value: only 60c ea., 50c ea. in 
quantities. Send for returnable copy. John 
Knox Press, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Virginia. 

















, 
/ Pastor’s Personal Record Book 
fnew : Every busy minister needs this book 
for recording the vital things of his 
ministry. Not a pocket record but a 


Price handsome and complete full-size rec- 


Onl ord book. Many special features. 
y CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Ine. 
$3.25 _ E. 6th and St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

















RELIGIOUS 
DRAMAS! 


A list of more than sixty 
plays that combine artistic 
quality and religious sig- 
nificance will be sent free 
upon request accompanied 
by three cents postage. 
Address 


The Religious Drama 
Department 








The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, IHinois 
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Sermon Scrapbook 
(From page 315) 
way of life the strong deny and the 
proud ridicule. 

Today we remember Abraham Lin- 
coln; his strong, sad, lined face; his 
wise and healing words; his patience, 
his laughter through the tears of 
things; his selfless devotion to high 
causes; his tenderness for the weak 
and concern for the forgotten, his 
nobly tempered and victorious strength. 
Beneath his shadow war-lords are con- 
temptible and strutting pride and power 
goose-step to doom. He has won the 
empire of a nation’s love—and those 
who win that empire do possess the 
earth—not always its dust—but always 
its soul. Gaius Glenn Atkins in 
The Fellowship of Prayer; The Com- 
mission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life. 


THE ROAD TO GREATNESS 

“T will stand or fall for this cause,” 
said Washington when he gave himself 
to achieving the apparent impossibili- 
ties of American independence and 
union. He kept his word, and in keeping 
it kept faith with us. He stood firm 
amid hostile criticism, against charges 
of hypocrisy and treachery, before his 
army in revolt. And the secret of his 
stand was his devotion to a cause 
greater than himself. Greatness that 
outwears time is a by-product of serv- 
ing a cause that by its sweep and 
grandeur lifts one out of oneself in sac- 
rifice. A greater than Washington, the 
herald of a greater kingdom, said that 
he had glorified God on earth by doing 
the work which his Father had given 
him to do. From To-Day. Issue by 
Thomas B. Cowan; The Westminster 
Press. 


ROOTED AND GROUNDED IN GOD 

There is a little, white, star-shaped 
flower that grows above the tree line 
in the White Mountains, and perhaps 
in other mountain regions, called the 
Alpine sandwort. If you go over the 
Presidential Range in late July or early 
August, you find it everywhere, grow- 
ing in among the rocks where it would 
seem that there would be absolutely 
no nourishment available, and _ yet 
where this brave little flower has some- 
how discovered a secret of life. It re- 
minds you of Jesus’ saying, “Others fell 
upon the rocky places’”—except that, 
instead of withering, this seed has 
found a way to live. Christian faith 
at its best is like that—it thrives on 
the rocky places, because it has learned 
ways of nourishing heroic virtues in 
environments where no nourishment is 
visible. For it is rooted and grounded 
in God. From Mondau Mornin~«, Ser- 


mon by Morgan Phelps Noyes. 
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Composite Bible Reading 


HE Bible is undoubtedly the most 

sold book but is it the most read? 

To help answer this question, the 

Rev. Frank Nelson, Community Church 

of Lakewood, Ohio, has been making 

some experiments in pulpit Bible read- 

ing to see if this strangely popular and 

yet unknown book cannot be more at- 

tractively presented. He calls them: 
composite Bible Readings. 

The experiment began as a radio fea- 
ture on a local station when, at the 
outbreak of the recent war, a need was 
felt for the reassuring effect of sacred 
literature effectively read to musical 
background. There is value in reading 
just the text, adding no word of com- 
ment for distraction in times of grave 
peril. Men want to hear what they 
heard in times of serenity and peace. 

The radio series over, the same pat- 
tern was followed on Sundays in the 
regular church service except for the 
background music which as yet is not 
acceptable in public worship. The dif- 
ficulty encountered was that the most 
classic gems were often interspersed 
with inconsequential material and fre- 
quent digressions. Many times there 
were portions of Old Testament liter- 
ature which had to be skipped entirely. 

But the average Bible student can 
well pick out certain portions from 
various parts of the Bible, somewhat as 
ministers often do at funeral services, 
and if properly pieced together, make 
an attractive pattern for a certain 
theme. In order to do this, it is nec- 
essary to use more than one version 
so that no word is abstruse and no 
phrase is used without an _ obvious 
meaning. 

Taking the Old Testament as a spad- 
ing ground for suitable material for 
these days of crisis, Mr. Nelson easily 
assembled in a composite whole the 
best and most obvious meanings of 
many portions of sacred literature that 
would otherwise be fragmentary, and 
by using the several versions, consti- 
tuted an appropriate Bible reading 
which every listener could understand. 
He introduces practically no words of 
his own except prepositions or tenses 
of verbs and often omits the ‘“thees”’ 
and “thous” for greater intimacy. A 
sample is herewith reproduced: 

THE PENITENCE OF THE DAUGH- 
TER OF ZION 
Composite Text From Jeremiah and 
the Psalms 

Jeremiah 7: (2a) Thus saith the 
Lord, the’God of Israel and Judah, (3.) 
“Amend your ways and your deeds and 
I will cause you to dwell with me in 


the temple here. 4. Trust not in lying 
words, ‘this is the temple, the Lord’s 
very own temple.’ 8. Behold these are 
false phrases and to no profit. 9. Will 
ye steal and murder, commit adultery 
and swear falsely, burn incense to Baal 
and walk after other gods that ye know 
not and then (10) come and present 
yourself before me in this, my house, 
thinking you are safe—safe to go on 
with all of these abominable practices? 
11b Lo, I have seen it with my very 
eyes! 

5. But if you will amend your ways 
and really execute justice between a 
man and his neighbor, (6) if you will 
cease oppressing the stranger, the 
widows and orphans and shed not in- 
nocent blood in this place, neither walk 
after other gods to your own hurt, (7) 
then will I cause you to remain in this 
place with me and in the land which 
I gave your fathers from of old.” 

Jeremiah 16: (10) And it shall come 
to pass when thou shalt tell this to the 
people they shall say unto you, “Why 
has the Lord decreed this against us? 
What is our crime?” 11a. Then shall you 
say unto them, (Jeremiah 2:13) “My 
people have committed two evils: they 
have forsaken me, the fountain of liv- 
ing waters and have hewed for them- 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns that can 
hold no water. (Jeremiah 17:5) For 
thus saith the Lord, “Cursed be the 
man who relies upon himself and leans 
upon mere human aid; whose heart has 
turned from God. 6. For he shall be 
like the desert shrub which never flour- 
ishes because he is planted in the dry 
places of the wilderness, in a salty, 
solitary land. 7. But happy is the man 
who trusts the Lord (8) for he shall be 
(Psalm 1:3) like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water; that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season. His leaf also 
shall not wither and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper. Jeremiah 17:8b 
His roots shall spread beside the river 
and he shall not fear when heat cometh 
but go serenely on bearing fruit, even 
in days of drought. Psalm 1:4 The 
ungodly are not so but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. 5. 
Therefore, the ungodly shall not stand 
in the judgment, nor the sinner in the 
congregation of the righteous. 6. For 
the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish. 

Jeremiah 8: 22. Is there no balm in 
Gilead? Is there no healing there? 
18. Behold, the cry of the daughter of 
my people because of them that dwell 
in a far country. 8b. Lo, your scribes 
have written falsely, saying (11b) 
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“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” | 
lla They have healed the daughter of | 
my people slightly, 12b nay, they were | 
not at all ashamed, neither could they | 
blush. Therefore, they shall fall among | 
them that fall. Jeremiah 6: 22. Behold, 


a people cometh down from the north, | 
and a great army is being raised from 
ends of the earth. 23b. They are cruel | 
and have no mercy; their voice roareth | 
like the roaring sea. They ride upon 
horses, everyone mustered for battle 
against thee, Oh, daughter of Zion! 
Jeremiah 8: 18. Oh, that I could com- 
fort my sorrow for my heart is sick 
within me. 20. The harvest is past, 
the summer ended and we are not 
saved! 9: 1. Oh, that my head were 
waters and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears that I might weep day and night 
for the daughter of my people. 6: 25. 
Go not forth into the field, nor walk | 
by the way for the sword of the enemy 
is abroad and terror on every hand. | 
26. Oh, daughter of my people, gird 
you on sackcloth and wallow thyself 
in ashes and make mourning as for an 
only son for (27) I have set thee for a | 
tower and a fortress for my people. 
16. Stand ye at the crossroads and look 
for the old paths. Ask for the good 
way and walk therein and you shall 
find rest for your souls. (17b) Hearken 
to the sound of the trumpet; (18a) 
Hear, ye, nations, and know, (3: 12b) 
saith the Lord “I will not keep mine 
anger forever. (13.) Only acknowledge 
your iniquity. (25.) Lie down in your 
shame and let dishonor cover you for 
you have sinned against your God, | 
both you and your fathers from your | 
youth till now and have not obeyed 
the voice of the Lord your God.” 





REGARDING TYPEWRITERS 

Last summer Church Management 
announced a source for re-conditioned 
wide carriage typewriters. There were 
scores of requests and the supply was 
soon exhausted. In order to meet 
further requests we have arranged with 
some of the local distributors to hold | 
for us any wide carriage machines 
which might be taken in trade. 





If these machines are of late models 
and not badly worn they can be put 
in first class shape at small expense. 
We are willing to act as your inter- 
mediary to buy such machines, have 
them conditioned by the distributor, 
and ship to you express collect. 


A good wide margin machine can be | 
secured in this way at a price of $30.00 
to $35.00. 

Address your inquiry to 
Management, 1900 Euclid 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Church 
Avenue, 





Lenten Days. 
of Serviceable 


Half Dollars. 





LENT BEGINS FEBRUARY 26th 
Our ‘‘Palm Branch” Daily 


(with daily checking spaces on the back) 


Furnishes the method for securing helpful 
financial resources for your church during the 


Artistically Printed in Three Colors on Paper 


Opening Admits Nickles, Dimes, Quarters or 


Capacity equivalent to 75 Dimes. 


Price: $1.50 per 100 — 1,000, $13.50 


Self-Denial Envelope No. 2 


Strength for Security. Coin 





New ‘‘Easter Lily’’ Cross 
Dollar in Dimes No. 9 


Entirely different from its long line 
of successful predecessors, this beau- 
tiful new lily design in the hands of 
the co-operating 
members of your 
Church, Sunday 
School or Society, 
will secure an ap- 
preciable income 
for your Lenten 
financial objec- 
tive. On the back 
is printed the 
Easter _ story. 
Size, 8x4 inches. 
Price $2.75 per 
100; $25 per 1000. 
Our Easter Lily 
eee —Golden Cross 
Program Folder No. 20 is a new item 
of striking beauty and impressive 
dignity. Samples FREE to pastors. 








Goodenough & Woglom Co., Box 2, 296 Broadway, New York City 


New Easter Dime Helper 
Collects Twenty Dimes 


If your aim for this year’s Easter 
collection is 
more than 
$1.00 per 
member, this 
new and at- 
tractive device 
offers the 
probability of 
your securing 
$2.00 if you 
make that 
your goal. Size 
2%x5% ~ inch- 
es. Price, $5.00 
per 100. $40.00 
per 1,000. 








Our Beautiful Lenten and Easter Program 
Folders Are Now Available. Send for 
a Free Copy. 











( ORGANIZATION FUNDS ) 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusually biz profits can be earned quickly, 
easily, pleasantiy by filling orders for Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are regularly 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
helping church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for full particulars regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Lehigh 
Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


’ Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 

















Money For Your Treasury | 
Over 1,500,000 
Sunflower Dish Cloths 


were sold in 1940 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS — Est. 1915 — Cohoes, N. Y. 
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fasy To Raise'25.00 or More 





with this New 


BANK 
PLAN 


WITH LAPEL CROSSES 
YOU GET QUICK CASH 


Take your money raising and financial problems 
out of the charity class. Give donators something 
of value for their money, and they will give more 
quickly and more freely. Churches, Societies, and 
Sunday Schools find it easy to raise funds with 
the “New Bank Plan.” A_ beautiful gold finish 
lapel cross (to be worn on coat or dress) is given 
FREE to each contributor. 

Write at once for full details of our New Bank 
Plan that make fund raising a success. You can 
raise any amount desired with this new plan. 
Surprisingly how $25.00 or more can be raised 





















quickly and easily for any church purpose. Try 
it for raising Easter funds. 


THE STELZ COMPANY 


257 West 17th Street New York, N.Y. 


Cut shows the exact size of the Cross. 








REWARD 


Dignified, profitable and worthwhile money- 
making OPPORTUNITY. Reward available 
exclusively to churches, school organizations, 
clubs and organized groups. 


Write P. O. Box 38, Station K, 








New York, N.Y. 
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FUNERAL FEES 
Editor, Church Management: 

I am interested in your article on 
funeral fees. I have always said in 
pulpit statement, pastoral letters and 
in personal conferences, that a church 
should no more expect its minister to 
be paid by its members than a lodge 
would allow its chaplain to be paid. I 
have refused many gifts and have re- 
turned many hundreds of dollars in 
checks. But I find it impossible to do 
so always, because the people feel defi- 
nitely rebuffed and it hurts them. So, 
of late, instead of making a hard and 
fast rule as I once did, I try to sense 
the attitudes of the people and pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

In the case of people outside the 
church, I have been governed by their 
ability to pay but I have instructed un- 
Gertakers never to let people in finan- 
cial straits offer me a fee. I hoped 
also that such an attitude might have 
some effect upon the allegedly rapa- 
cious practices of some morticians. 
Otherwise, I feel that outsiders owe a 
lot to the church and this is perhaps 
the only way the church could cash 
in on it. For I almost always put the 
money into some form of service for 
the church. 

Roy E. Bowers, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 





WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 
Editor, Church Management: 

Your article, “Those Bothersome 
Funeral Fees,” is most interesting. I 
was especially interested in the find- 
ings of the mortician who sent out the 
questionnaire, and I was especially 
disappointed when I found that such 
a large number of the men who re- 
sponded felt that a funeral is a per- 
sonal matter between the family and 
the officiating minister. One thing 
that most of the clergymen seem to 
have forgotten is that a funeral oft- 
times gives a minister the one chance 
—the one entrance into some lives— 
that he has been waiting for. Surely 
the Christian ministry cannot be so 
overwhelmingly mercenary that the 
souls of men no longer appeal to it. 
Any man who allows his pocketbook 
to control his indwelling spirit of 
Christ had better get into a better 
business (and I use that word “busi- 
ness” advisedly). 


I am a young minister, and perhaps 
still allow myself to be controlled by 
the ideals which usually dwell in a 
young minister’s mind. (God grant 
that I may never lose those ideals.) 
In every act, whether I act as a min- 
ister of our Lord or as a citizen of the 
community, I cannot but subconsciously 
ask myself the question “What would 
Jesus do?” Certainly Jesus would 
never expect an honorarium. And I 
doubt very much if he would even take 
it to buy a book. Much less do I be- 
lieve that he would allow someone to 
force him to take it against his will. 
Are we ministers followers of Jesus? 
Or are we attempting to make the 
Christian ministry a “big business” 
where one must be paid for every lit- 
tle act of kindness or courtesy? 

Personally, I shall never take any 
“honorarium” from anyone for whom 
I have done a Christian service. That 
is a sweeping statement, and I mean it 
just that way. My life has been given 
to the cause and work of the Christian 
church. When I find that I have the 
privilege of increasing the sphere of 
my labors, I rejoice. And when I find 
that I have the privilege of speaking 
the word of God to those who know it 
not, I cannot help but think that I am 
blessed. 

George F. Harkins, 
Penbrooke, Pennsylvania. 


KEEP FREE FROM 
PROFESSIONALISM 
Editor, Church Management: 

My practice regarding funeral fees 
might be summarized as_ follows: 
(1) I never ask for a fee, (2) I never 
decline one, (3) When the family is 
in poor financial circumstances, I re- 
turn fifty per cent of it. 

While it is a bit irritating for non- 
members to request funeral services 
and “forget” about the fee, one feels 
that the founder of Christianity would 
expect his ministers to give generously 
of comfort and consolation both to the 
thankful and unthankful without 
thought of reward. 

Strictly speaking funeral fees are 
a part of a minister’s earnings, but I 
believe they should be in a different 
category from salary payments and 
fees for special addresses. Let our 
ministry to the bereaved be as free as 
possible from the spirit of profession- 
alism. 





A funeral may be the one time when 
a pastor has an opportunity to min- 
ister in an intimate way to some fam- 
ily without church connections and a 
minister’s standing in a community 
depends not a little on his attitudes on 
such occasions. 

James C. Perkins, 
Schroon Lake, New York. 





CHRISTIAN AND NATIONAL FLAGS 
Editor, Church Management: 

The article “Service of Dedication 
for the Universal Christian Flag” 
in the January issue causes me to 
write a letter that has long been in 
my mind. Which should have the 
place of honor in a church; the Chris- 
tian flag or the American flag? 
I know that the National Flag Associ- 
ation in its code states that the Ameri- 
can flag must be on the right, and 
agree, of course, that it should have 
precedence over all other national or 
state flags. But if the church flag 
stands for Christ and his kingdom, and 
if we are to place God first, should 
not the Christian flag be the one flag 
to take precedence above the stars and 
stripes? 

There is a precedent for this in that 
the church flag flies above the Ameri- 
can flag in the Navy when a service is 
being conducted on board ship. 

I presume that there is no ruling 
concerning this because the matter has 
not been brought to the attention of 
authorities. My own feeling is that 
if the American flag is to occupy the 
place of honor in the church chancel 
it would be better not to display a 
church flag at all, for to place the lat- 
ter on the left is to say that my duty 
to my country comes before my duty 
to God. 

F. H. Sterne, 
Endicott, New York. 





LIKES PICTURES 
Editor, Church Management: 

It would be terrible if you should 
publish a picture of A. A. McBride 
after his nasty letter ‘“‘Why Pictures?” 
in your December issue. If pictures of 
Riney, Boller and Ward connected with 
their excellent articles are such an ir- 
ritation to McBride, what must Mc- 
Bride look like? It was bad taste to 
sav the least. I was glad not to see 
his name listed in our Presbyterian 
church roster of ministers! 

Now, I’m afraid lest I’ve allowed 
him to make me indulge in mean ex- 
pressions. 

A new cut, up to date in all cases 
might improve the special columns, but 
T for one like to see pictures and illus- 
trations. Keep it up. 

M. R. Olsen, 
Eveleth, Minnesota. 
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TOWER TONE CHIMES 


in St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Helena, Arkansas 
From a letter by the Rector, Reverend Frank 
E. Walters: 


“T want to thank you on behalf of our con- 
gregation and the community for the installa- 
tion in our Church. The chimes are unbeliev- 
ably lovely, and have given a great deal of 
joy to everyone who has heard them. The 
inside installation is undoubtedly one of the 
best I have ever heard.” 


Why not point now for a Tower Tone 
Chime installation by Easter? We 
will help with details and prices 
without obligation. 


Write 


ANGE RTONE, Inc. 





201 VERONA AV. NEWARK,N.J. 











CHANGE PICTURES 
Editor, Church Management: 

Why pictures? You ask for reac- 
tions. I agree with A. A. McBride. 
One gets tired of seeing these same 
photos all the time. It would be 
all right to run that of a new man for 
one time. Some illustrations are good 
but not the same ones all the time. 

A. S. Rosenberger, 
Dalton, Ohio. 





SILHOUETTE O. K. 
Editor, Church Management: 

Have been interested in the corre- 
spondence with regard to the pictures 
in the magazine. For months, I have 
seen the editor’s silhouette, yet had 
never appreciated it until this morn- 
ing. After really seeing it for the 
first time, I was amused to read L. R. 
Mahard’s request that it be removed. 
Why should it not appear there? It 
gives a personal greeting. The same 
thought may be applied to the photo- 
graphs of contributors and the brief 
introduction to the person making the 
contribution. Frankly, I believe that 
it helps the thinker to enter into the 
statements and discussions presented. 
Please add, rather than do away with 
the illustrations. 


Horace V. Blackford, 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts. 





PICTURES ADD INTEREST 
Editor, Church Management: 


Because you asked for your readers 
reactions to the matter of printing the 
pictures of the writers of various ar- 
ticles—may I say that, personally, it 
adds considerable interest in the ar- 
ticle to see a picture of the author. 

Ralph V. Gilbert, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


ABOMINABLE 
Editor, Church Management: 
Your editorials are abominable. 
Ralph H. Jennings, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





HE USES NO OLD SERMONS 
Editor, Church Management: 

Anent the article on “I Am Glad I 
Wrote That Sermon,” I want to ask 
you a question. Was it printed to 
warn ministers, or to encourage them 
to write a sermon once in so many 
months? As one who believes that the 
people of the church have the right to 
our best fifty-two Sundays of the 
year, I am amazed at his confessions 
in the article. Once, a good many years 
ago, due to an illness that lasted the 
whole week, I was caught with the 
necessity of using an old manuscript 
and working it up for Sunday morn- 
ing, but I made due apology, and have 
not done it since. Last week, though 
driving three days, and spending one 
day, the Christmas day feasting, I 
wrote out my sermon long hand, then 
typed it, and gave it my two hours of 
work on Sunday morning. I did that 
when I had at least ten manuscripts on 
the same text in my sermon file of more 
than two thousand type-written ser- 
mons. Nor am I setting myself up as 
an example. I am deeply conscious 
of sermon failures. 

Nelson Dalenberg, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





SPURS HIS THINKING 
Editor, Church Manogement: 


I have noted with a great deal of | 


interest some of the letters criticizing 

the magazine and one which advised 

discontinuance was due to the fact of 

being unable to agree with all that it 

contains. That is one of the great 

reasons why I continue it; have taken 
(Turn to next page) 
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Howeffective 
are your bul- 
letin boards ? 
Are they old 


andwornout? 





ACME changeable 
letter bulletin boards 
(we make all types) 
cost so little every 
church can afford to 
replace shabby, un- 
attractive boards. 


Whatever your prob- 


PSALTER || 
34 
HYMNS 


lem, ACME can 

help you. Just send c 5 2 
| for the new Catalog 

540. It tells what 43 

you want to know 

about church an- 1 5 4 


nouncement boards. 
Please give name of 
church. 


AGME 





BULLETIN & DIRECTORY BOARD Corp. 
37 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
607 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Callf. 











GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 














=CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit — Communion ' 
| Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 











REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 
















o CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 

ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 


A21-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA,P* 
. 
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Pulpit ARS 


Fine materials, 























beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, 11. 



























































They Say 
(From page 319) 
it almost from the beginning regularly, 
and like it better all the time. If I 
did agree with everything in it I 
wouldn’t want it at all; for I like to 
read something which at least spurs 
my own thinking. May I say, how- 
ever, that the policy and principle of 
the publication I admire and can say 
without flattery that it is a decidedly 
helpful aid in shaping my programs 
and furnishing some of the best helps 
I find in my sermon preparation. I 
say, so far as I am concerned, “Keep 
on keepin’ on” in the good work; and 
you may be assured of one interested 
and sympathetic reader. To summarize 
it all, “It helps me in my effort to help 
others.” And that is, I think, emi- 
nently worth while. 
George W. Beck. 
Lewistown, Ohio. 








PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM 


If your church wishes to buy a 
good, used Public Address system 
here is the opportunity. 


System consists of microphone, 
amplifying unit, one speaker but 
wired so that four may be used, 
miscellaneous wire. 


Just removed from nationally 
known church. 


110 AC — 60 Cycles 
80 Watt Output 
Original Cost—$400 
Price F. O. B. Cleveland, 
Crated for Shipment 
$85.00 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Address 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 











BRONZE MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Commemorate the memory of dis- 
tinguished and loved members of 
your congregation with dignified 
bronze tablets. Name plates of 
every description in the best of 
taste. Sketches submitted without 
charge. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & 


ALUMINUM CORPORATION 
2338-40 Belmont Avenue 





| stand is this: 
| your talents. 


| of voices. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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A Sermon for the Choir - - - 
and for Others 


by James Creswell Perkins” 


Y sermon is for the young peo- 

ple in the choir, and also for 

any others who may be inter- 
ested. Here’s a text which throws 
light on how the Apostle Paul felt 
about putting a lot of thought and 
feeling into singing. Writing to the 
Corinthians he said, “I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding.” 

One sometimes wonders whether 
choir members really understand the 
meaning of what they sing. When 
Philip the Apostle accosted an Ethi- 
opian who was reading from the 
prophet Isaiah, he called out, “Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” One 
would often like to ask choirs and con- 
gregations, “Understandest thou what 
thou singest?” 

Several years ago I was present in 
a Sunday school when the hymn, 
“Bringing in the Sheaves” was being 
sung. Some of the younger children 
were solemnly singing “Bringing in 
the cheese.” 

We who are older may not make 
such mistakes, but we are in danger of 
singing familiar hymns over and over 
again without grasping their real 
message. Part of the business of the 
choir is to interpret what is sung, and 
if the words don’t mean much to you, 
how can they convey a message to any- 
one else? 

If you are to sing with spirit and 
with understanding, it may be neces- 
sary for you to correct some mistaken 
ideas about the real function of church 
choirs. In the first place, never assume 
that it is the choir’s task to entertain. 
Certain concerts, operas, song recitals, 
and so forth, are definitely for the 
purpose of entertaining people and 
they have their place. But your task 
here is not to entertain. You are here 
to help in the worship of God, not only 
by making music for the congregation, 


but by making music with them. 


A further point we need to under- 
You are here to merge 
There is a distinction 
between choir singing and solo singing. 
In a choir there should be a blending 
No one individual should 
stand out more than the others. One 
of the reasons why many choirs wear 
gowns is that a robed choir seems more 
of a unit, and any flashes of color 


*Minister, Schroon Lake, New York. 


or peculiarities of dress are not so 
visible. 


We need to be on guard against 
thinking that technical perfection, im- 
portant as it is, is more important 
than wholehearted participation of all 
the choir members. Some of you may 
feel hesitant about letting your voices 
out because you think you haven’t the 
gifts or the training of certain gifted 
soloists. But think what would hap- 
pen if all people of more or less ave- 
rage ability should decide to give up 
trying. If some of us who are min- 
isters should stop preaching because 
we do not have the talents of radio 
preachers like Dr. Sockman or Dr. 
Scherer or Dr. Fosdick, there would be 
a lot of pastorless churches. Accord- 
ing to Jesus’ measure of a person, we 
are not to be judged by the extent of 
our abilities, but by our use of the tal- 
ents we possess. You remember that 
in the parable of the Talents, the two- 
talent man who did the best he could 
with what was entrusted to him re- 
ceived just as much praise as the five 
talent man. 


Your task as ministers of song is 
two-fold. On the one hand, you are 
here to lead the congregation in the 
singing of the hymns. The people in 
the pews need your support and help 
to carry them along. Secondly, it is 
the function of the choir to supple- 
ment congregational singing and to 
sing anthems which are too difficult for 
the rest of us to sing. Thus your 
work is somewhat similar to mine 
when I offer prayer in church. I lead 
the congregation in the Lord’s prayer 
and other unison prayers, but I also 
offer prayers on behalf of the wor- 
shippers here. Most churchgoers would 
feel very hesitant about praying out 
loud alone in church and wouk prob- 
ably say that they would not know 
how to pray properly, so it is the min- 
ister’s task to express their longings 
and feelings in his pastoral prayer. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton has pointed 
out that sacred music does two things 
for us,—it speaks to God for man and 
it also speaks to man for God. You 
not only bring a religious message to 
the congregation when you sing, but 
you are acting as our representatives 
when you sing anthems of praise to 
God. 

I wonder if it has occurred to you 
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“Voice strain has completely vanished! 


I speak softly and naturally now.” 







NOW YOU CAN BE HEARD EASILY...BY ALL— 


WITH RCA VICTOR Gotlew ye SOUND 
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quality RCA Victor Sound System Victor Sound System. 
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that as ministers of song you have 
an important part to play right now 
in these critical times when people 
are under all kinds of strains and 
worries because of the threat of war. 
People have other troubles, too, and 
they come here seeking to be comforted. 
They come to church to experience 
something that will bring them peace 
of mind and courage to bear the bur- 
dens that oppress them. They want to 
find something that will bring them the 
joy of real religion and that will put 
them in touch with the true springs of 
happiness. They want to feel that 
God is near. That,lays quite a respon- 
sibility on you and on me, doesn’t it? 
Now it sometimes happens that some- 
one will go to church and get little 
from what the minister says or does, 
but will be inspired, encouraged, and 
comforted by the music. The realiza- 
tion that there are people who come 
here Sunday after Sunday to be com- 
forted and encouraged and to worship 
God should give us a high sense of 
honor and a desire to do the best we 
ean to provide the best possible atmos- 
phere for the spirit of worship and of 
praise. 

Dr. Archibald Black has told a story 
which I believe gives us a clue to the 
secret of the best sacred music. He 
tells of going to a bird-store to get a 


canary. When he entered the store it 
seemed to him that a bird was just 
about singing his head off, but Dr. 
Black couldn’t see him. While he was 
wondering where the singing was com- 
ing from, he discovered a boy in the 
store whistling like a canary. 
was surprised that this boy could imi- 
tate a bird so well, but the boy’s moth- 
er said, “It is easy to know why he can 
whistle like a canary. It is because 
he has always been with them.”+ 

That’s the heart of the matter. Live 
in the presence of the best you know 
whether in literature or music, and 
some of that best will become a part 
of you. Live in the presence of Jesus, 
take him for your friend, and you will 
sing and live so as to remind others of 
him. Live in the presence of God, and 
God will use your talents and will 
work through you to bring joy and 
happiness to others. 





The Life and Work of the Church by 
Bernard McK. Garlick. Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. 286 pages, paper. $1.10. 

This book is part of the pastoral 
series issued for use in Episcopal 
church schools. It is a frank attempt 
to combine in religious education the 
catechetical method with the modern 
group and classroom method which has 


Archibald Black, 
Used by per- 


T‘Opening Roads,” by Rev. 
page 7, The Macmillan Company. 
mission. 


Dr. Black. 


been characteristic of religious educa- 
tion in America. Having come into 
being under the guidance of Robert S. 
Chalmers, who began as editor of the 
series, it has been necessary to pass 
the editorship on to other hands due to 
his untimely death. 

The design of the series is to have 
various lessons presented to the pupils 
in the church school following a serv- 
ice of worship in the church, which 
sought, preferably, to be the Holy 
Eucharist. Then through the consis- 
tent consideration of great personali- 
ties and great movements’ within 
Christianity an attempt is made to 
have the child become fully conversant 
with the life and work of the church. 

The material has the advantage of 
not being “tailor made.” That is, all 
this material has been run through the 
exacting mill of actual use in mimeo- 
graphed form before being included in 
the final volume. In this way many 
pitfalls have been avoided. 

Is there anything in this book for the 
non-Episcopal minister? Yes. It will 
give him a genuine insight into the 
use of another technique as well as in- 
dicating to him just how it may be fur- 
ther developed. 

It is to be hoped that this material 
will some day be brought out in a 
cloth-bound book giving it the greater 
permanence which it deserves. 

I. G. G. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE ROMAN 
ARMY 
By John F. C. Green 
in the March Issue of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
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AL Tht SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS/ 





There are members in your church | 


who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 


We suggest that you pass this list on | . ‘ 
| rector with thy sermon topics so that 


to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 
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Three Choir Decalogues 





by Evangeline B. Perkins* 


A CHOIR DECALOGUE FOR 
MINISTERS 
1. Thou shalt consider the choir as 


| consisting of ministers of song who 
| are thine assistants in the worship of 


God. 
£2. Thou shalt provide the choir di- 


_ appropriate hymns and anthems may 


be selected and rehearsed in advance of 


| the date on which they are to be used. 


THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of | 
| hearsals from time to time to assist in 


| the study of hymnology and to help 
| control the junior members. 


5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Chas. N. Thompson, Mgr. 

ee -@ 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mer 

THE WHITTIER—140 North 15th Street. Owned 
and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 
sociation. Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 
$2.00. With F. M. 
Scheibley, Mgr. 


private bath—$2.50 up. 


* * * 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


STRATH HAVEN INN—A_ suburban 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. 
private bath—$2.50. F. M. Scheibley, 
Mer. 


hotel. 
With 
Owner and 
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Colors, Easily 
Folded, Self-Lock- 
ing, Effective, Eco- 
nomical. Size, 2x 
2x2% inches. 


FREE SAMPLE 
UPON REQUEST 


Price Only 
40c per doz., $2 per 
100, plus postage 
Heavy Kraft Mail- 
ing Envelopes, 50c 
per 100, plus 
postage 
ERNST KAUFMANN, INC. 


if Spruce Street, NEW YORK CITY 
209 S. State, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings: Ornaments: Fringes: 
“Furnishingsand Supplies- 

CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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3. Thou shalt attend the choir re- 


4. Thou shalt offer a brief prayer 
for the choir just before the proces- 
sional. 

5. Thou shalt remember the choir 
occasionally in the pastoral prayer. 

6. Thou shalt hold a choir consecra- 
tion service once a year. 

7. Thou shalt encourage the use of 
the better church music. 

8. Thou shalt not doubt the latent 
ability of thy choir. 

9. Thou shalt be sympathetic to- 
wards difficult personalities in the 
choir and tolerant of the director’s de- 
ficiencies. 

10. Thou shalt encourage the finance 
committee of thy church to include in 
some money for choir 
music and some type of honorarium for 
the director and organist. 


A DECALOGUE FOR CHOIR 
DIRECTORS 

1. Thou shalt consider thy position 
as one which affords opportunity to 
serve in the work of the kingdom of 
God through the medium of music. 

2. Thou shalt love thy work so much 
that others will be influenced to offer 
the best in the worship of God. 

3. Thou shalt continuously study 
thine art, always being on the alert for 
gems of church music appropriate for 
and adaptable to thy choir with its 
peculiarities. 

4. Thou shalt give the choir re- 
hearsal right of way over thine other 
appointments, and plan all details of 
the rehearsals in advance. 

5. Thou shalt train the trained and 
untrained singers to sing as a choir, 
especially in the blending of tones, 
enunciation, diction, and correct breath- 
ing, without forgetting the. inspira- 


tional and religious aspects of the 
words and music. 
*Mrs. James Croswel! Perkins. Schroon Lake, 


New York. 


6. Thou shalt co-operate with the 
minister in the selection of hymns and 
anthems according to the topics of 
sermons. 

7. Thou shalt be tolerant of all sing- 
ers in thy choir, good or bad, and espe- 
cially of older members who are ex- 
tremely loyal, yet trying. 

8. Thou shalt at all times keep thy 
sense of humor intact and use it in- 
stead of thy temper. 

9. Thou shalt organize thy choir 
with a secretary to take attendance 


‘and check up on absentees, and a li- 


brarian to care for the music before 
and after rehearsals and church serv- 
ices, leaving thyself free to concentrate 
upon and work out important technical 
details in rehearsals. 

10. Thou shalt provide occasional 
social events for the choir and encour- 
age members to take a vacation in 
summer. 


A DECALOGUE FOR CHOIR 
MEMBERS 

1. Thou shalt love the kingdom of 
God so much that thou wilt want to 
dedicate thy musical talents to the ad- 
vancement of that kingdom. 

2. Thou shalt join the church choir 
with the understanding that thou art 
becoming a minister of music and not 
the member of a social club. 

3. Thou shalt be punctual, respect- 
ful, and reverent in rehearsals and in 
public worship. 

4. Thou shalt refrain from turning 
pages of music hurriedly and noisily, 


whispering, writing notes, chewing 
gum, and laughing at or smiling at 
the choir members or congregation 


while in the sanctuary. 

5. Thou shalt try to live the good 
life, abstain from the use of alcohol, 
and avoid nuts, sweets, finely grained 
at all times, and avoid nuts, sweets, 
finely grained meats, and late hours at 
least the day before a service. 

6. Thou shalt be in the choir room 
at least ten minutes before the service 
in order to have enough time for put- 
ting on thy robe and receiving last- 
minute instructions from thy director. 

7. Thou shalt enter the sanctuary in 
a dignified and simple manner whether 
in a processional or otherwise. 

8. Thou shalt, if thou art a woman, 
leave thy hat in the choir room even if 
thy choir is not vested, and abstain 
from the use of an excessive amount of 
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CLERGY 


A Clergy Auto Identification Marker 
In many emergencies clergymen, as well as 
doctors, have found a distinctive symbolic 
automobile emblem a much-needed aid. The 
dignified emblem is attached to the license 
plate on either or both front and rear of the 
car. It is constructed of heavy gauge non-tar- 
nishing plate with hard fired and baked enamel 
finish. White Cross Trim and Lettering with 
deep maroon background. 

Price—60c Each; $1.00 a Pair 


WHITTEMORE’S 


16 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
(Or Order Through Your Supply House) 
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Church 
Furniture 


6253 Mershon Street 
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A Home Dedication Service 


Prepared ly Victor £. Bech" 


Have your neople learned to dedicate their new homes? The prac- 
tice has been growing. This service will be found to be most 
useful. 


Hymn—‘Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” 

Scripture Lesson — Deuteronomy 
6:4-9; Luke 10:38-42. 

Prayer: 
“The beauty of the home is order, 
The blessing of the home is content- 

ment, ae 

The glory of the home is hospitality, 


The crown of the home is godliness.’ 
(Patterson.) 


“Make this home a_ Bethany, our 
Savior, 

Sit with us at the table, 

Draw us from our worldly cares, as 
Thou didst draw Martha, 

Be our life, as Thou wert the life of 
Lazarus, 

Show us, as Thou didst show Mary, the 
better part. 

We ask it in Thy name.” 

O God, Who art Our Dwelling place 
in all generations: Let Thy blessing 
rest upon the home, that, illumined by 
the light of Thy Presence and sancti- 
fied by the joy of Thy love, it may be 
a shelter for the defenseless, a bulwark 
for the tempted, a resting-place for the 
weary, and a foretaste of our eternal 
home in Thee; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


*Minister, Grace Lutheran Church, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 








powder, rouge, lipstick, unusual or 
freakish hairdress, and conspicuous or 
noisy jewelry. 

9. Thou shalt avoid loud talking in 
the choir room and sanctuary. 

10. Thou shalt be forgiving of thy 
fellow members, eager to learn, eager 
to co-operate with thy director, and 
easy to get along with at all times, 
while serving the Lord in song. 


(From Collects and Prayers for Use 
in Church No. 141.) 
The Lord’s Prayer ( Unison.) 
Reading: “It takes a Heap o’ Livin’ 
to Make a House a Home.”—Guest. 
Special Number—“Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” 
Psalm 23 (Unison.) 
“In Christ there is no east nor west, 
In Him no south nor north; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 
His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. Amen.” 
Hymn: “O Happy Home, Where 
Thou Art Loved the Dearest.” 


“Bless the four corners of this house, | 


And be the lintel blest; 


Amd Ween the hearth and bless the | 


board 
And bless the place of rest; 
And bless the door that opens wide 
To stranger as to kin; 
And bless each crystal window pane 
That lets the starlight in; 
And bless the roof tree overhead 
And every sturdy wall. 
The peace of man, the peace of God, 
The peace of love on all.” 
; (Quiterman.) 

Benediction: The Lord bless us and 
keep us; The Lord make His face shine 
upon us and be gracious unto us; The 
Lord lift up His countenance upon us 
and give us peace. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 








PLANS and IDEAS 
for 
PALM SUNDAY, GOOD FRIDAY, 
EASTER 
in the March Issue of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
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Finer materials, cut 
on full pattern, hand- 
tailored throughout— 
Willsie Gowns give 
BETTER APPEAR- 
ANCE, WEAR 
LONGER. Yet they 
cost no more than or- 
dinary Gowns. Write 
for sample and prices. 


Paul A.Willsie Co. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, i 
Neb.; 457 W. Fort 8t., 

Detroit, Mich. ‘ 

















NEW! 


“NEW PROCESS” 
STENCILS and 
“SNOW WHITE” 
BAC EKING 
SHEETS for All 
Makes of Duplica- 
tors at ONE-HALF 
STANDARD 
PRICE in 5-Quire 
Lots. Single Quire, 
$2. This Modern 
Revolution- 
ary Stencil- 
ing eliminates 
sticking, drying 
out, etc. Always 
Fresh insures 
PERFECT  Print- 
ing. It’s the 1950 
future method — 
here for 1941. 





Write Originators f 
for free literature. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER &SUPPLYCO. = 


W336 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























Our pews excel in -) 
beauty, comfort and i 

| fine workmanship. 1| 
|| Every architectural | 


i style. See them before | 
you buy. All types zi | 
Church Furniture built 

to order. Catalog on | senate } 


aE we request. q 


KELTNER MFG. CO., 8! Main St., Ashley, Ohio 


a or 
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OAGANS 
@ GOOD Buy 


And they are good 
throughout in 
construction and 
musical value. 
Every Wicks has 
Direct-Electric 
Action. 


HIGHLAND = ILLINOIS 





PLAN AHEAD FOR LENT! 


We offer appropriately designed bulletins for 
each Sunday in Lent, for Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday and Easter at most reasonable prices. 
Write today for samples. 

Announce your Lenten services with attractive 
Woolverton bulletins, folders, post cards or blot- 
ters. Our large sample packet of Lenten and 
Easter printed and lithographed supplies will be 
sent free upon request. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 
115 East 4th Street 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Write us for quotations on your next printing 
order. We may save you money. 








LERGY and 
HOIR APPAREL 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 


.™. Hall, inc. 


417 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competent 
faculty. Individual instruction. 
Reasonable fees . . . Write for further 
information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 

















SEE THE LINE 
OF 
FOLDING —-AUDITORIUM-— CHOIR 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 

VILE 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 
BOX 7, NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
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College Ministry in the Ozarks 
ly Howard M. Bell 


Here is an interesting story of how the Presbyterian College of 


the 


zarks ministers to the mountain folk. 


Truly a Christian 


service. 


OWN in North Arkansas there’s 

a great area of country which is 

the butt of written and spoken 
jokes; its people are caricatured as 
‘hillbillies” in cartoons, articles, stor- 
ies, plays and radio presentations. His- 
torians account the area as containing 
the last stand of pure-strain descend- 
ants of original settlers of this coun- 
try, stalwart, independent, resolute 
people. And these people have been 
somewhat neglected; taking the gospel 
to them has been a job of seeking out 
individuals in sparsely-settled rough 
country. 

For several years now, the work of 
taking the gospel to people in one sec- 
tion of the area has been done on a 
steadily-increasing scale. It is work 
of students of College of the Ozarks at 
Clarksville, Arkansas, a Presbyterian 
school which is attended by all denomi- 
nations. And the  all-denomination 
students who work with and for these 
hill people go to all denominations so 
that their work is truly inter-denomi- 
national. 

Before their work started, the gos- 
pel available to the hill people had all 
been carried to them by awkwardly un- 
comfortable ministerial students; they 
had been as much of a “proving 
ground” as anything else. Today they 
still hear student ministers. But they 
have other benefits too. First efforts 
in the work were in organizing Sunday 
schools or _ establishing customary 
church service hours, all of which was 
done by a small group of students who 
accompanied the American Sunday 
School Union missionary on his rounds 
because they knew well the innate 
shyness of the people they sought to 
reach, shyness which has been increas- 


| ing for years because of the “hillbilly” 
| jokes. 


As a whole that effort was so success- 
ful that the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions decided that it war- 
ranted the services of a full-time lead- 
er and sent the Reverend Carl Bogard 
into the field four years ago. Under 


| his enthusiastic leadership the college 


group has now grown from its original 
five to sixty-five, the largest campus 
organization at the College of the 
Ozarks. This group offers all services 
at the college church, social as well 
as religious, to the people resident in 


the immediate area. 
Six Divisions of Work 

There are six divisions of the group. 
“Homilets” is the awkward name given 
to perhaps equally awkward young 
preachers who go out to give regular 
sermons or lectures on Sundays. Femi- 
nine members of the group generally 
elect to become “narrators”; they are 
story tellers as their classification’s 
name indicates; they are also week-day 
Bible instructors. “Socialites” have be- 
come universally popular; theirs is the 
job of inducing young and old to par- 
ticipate in recreation of many kinds. 
Kindnesses are handled as thoughtfully 
and tactfully by the “Eleemosynaries” 
as they are by any group anywhere. 
“Do-re-mi’s” are naturally musicians; 
pump organs, guitars and strong young 
voices are their instruments for leading 
a naturally self-contained people into 
active parts in the various proceedings. 
“Satellites” stage plays and playlets 
and are “booked ahead” regularly. 


All these activities are carried on in 
what “meeting houses” are available, 
also into school rooms and individual 
log houses do the students go. In the 
last year about 200 parties were sent 
out on week days. Previously, week- 
end trips had been about all that could 
be managed and they were made pos- 
sible because Clarksville business men 
donated transportation for the student 
groups. But last year the Rev. Carl 
Bogard purchased a motor station- 
wagon, which speeded up actual trans- 
portation, gave assurance of transporta- 
tion when desired—and was immedi- 
ately named on the college campus 
“Bogie’s Gospel Buggy.” 

Those week-day expeditions have en- 
abled the students to become more and 
more popular with the people they 
serve. One reason is that the students 
have been on hand at meal times fre- 
quently; they have lusty young appe- 
tites; they’re working with people 
among whom hearty eating is a virtue; 
dignified appetites wouldn’t be popular. 
Visits are so regular that a number of 
students are gratified by their favorite 
dishes on each visit. 

This detracts nothing from religious 
effectiveness of the work. Girl students 
go out once a week to each rural grade 
school on the list and visit all grades 
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from the first to eighth. Smallest chil- 
dren are told Bible stories and given 
leaflets with illustrations of those stor- 


ies; they are also given awards for col- | 


lecting a complete leaflet series for each 
year. Upper grade children have more 
advanced scripture lessons. They also 
have work books and an award is of- 
fered for the best work book in each 
grade school room when the season 
ends. This phase of teaching has been 
so successful that grade school pupils 
have been known to stay away from 
school the day before the “Sunday 
school teacher’s visit, in order to get 
colds under control so that they would 
not have to miss her visit. 

This year there has been added to 
the service offerings educational motion 
pictures, which have proved supremely 
enjoyable to the comparatively shut-in 
people of North Arkansas. Registra- 
tion at College of the Ozarks is inter- 
national; generally a native of any for- 
eign country which is subject of a mo- 
tion picture is on hand to supplement 
the picture with personal comment. 
Naturally the “Satellites” see to it that 
any native assisting in such presenta- 
tions is dressed in full native costume. 

These things are all supplemental 
to worthwhile religious education and 
are sometimes dramatic. But it re- 
mained for the quietly-working “Elee- 
mosynaries” to provide the most dra- 
matic touch of all. One community had 
a Christmas party at its school last 
year. There were no gifts available for 
children of the school, a fact which 
threatened to spoil the party complete- 
ly. The Eleemosynaries placed contri- 
bution boxes at the college, collected 
more than 200 Christmas packages, 
which enabled them to please children 
of that particular school and several 
other schools too. Which, of course, 
was ample demonstration of the prac- 
ticality of Christian education to those 
school chldren. 

So far, indeed, there have been only 
two drawbacks to this work. First of 
course is that fact that ways and means 
are not always instantly available for 
all opportunities seen by the enthusi- 
astic leaders. Second is that the Chris- 
tian education offered will go a long 
way towards changing the mannerisms 
and idioms which have been handed 
down in the hill country in original 
forms for years and years, thus spoil- 
ing the “hillbilly” for the cartoonist and 
comedian very rapidly. And that will 
be a not-unpleasant adjunct of Chris- 
tian education. Indeed, it might be its 
most important phase—in later years. 
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_ Building Mistakes That Churches Make 


_Some of the most common mistakes made by churches, in connection with 
their building and equipment problems, are the following: 


(1) WAITING FOR THE RIGHT TIME TO BUILD 
The man who says, “This is not the right time to build,” probably never will 
recognize any time as the right time. As a matter of fact, experience has shown 
that the time to build is when the leaders in the church recognize the need to build, 
and want to build, and agree to try to build. Numerous churches are building now, 
sensing the imperative need for strengthening the church in our disordered world. 


(2) PROMOTING A BUILDING FUND 


It is a mistake for a church to ask its members to give merely to a “building 
fund.” They should be asked to give for the erection of a definite building that is 
needed—their building, as pictured and described in an attractive prospectus. I 
know a church that has been accumulating a building fund without a prospectus, 
for ten years; and the actual building seems still to be a long way off, while many 
other churches, no stronger financially, have erected and paid for their buildings, 
during this period, with the aid of a prospectus. 

(3) INSPECTING OTHER BUILDINGS 

Such procedure is largely a waste of time, and an unnecessary expense, be- 
cause no two church buildings ever can be alike if either is right. There may be 
an incidental value in looking at other buildings after the church has had 
developed preliminary plans of its own, to meet its specific requirements, for then 
its leaders will have in hand something definite as a basis for comparison. 


(4) TRYING TO GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Trying to get buildings for little or nothing usually results in disappointment. 
The glory of the church is that it exists to give, and not to get. A church should 
exercise, of course, a sane economy, but it should pay a fair price for everything 
it buys. In doing this, it will actually gain financially as well as spiritually. The 
employment of the best technical assistants available is not an extravagance, but, 
on the contrary, is a paying investment. 


(5) OVER-MAGNIFYING LOCAL PRIDE 
Local salesmen and technicians may be given a certain reasonable preference, 
provided this does not militate against the church’s best interests. Certainly, no 
false local pride should prevent a church from obtaining the best available tech- 
nical assistance. It should employ a competent, experienced consultant, as the 
first step in the development of a building project. Such procedure will be in the 
interests of a sane economy, and the result in keeping with the importance of the 


church. 
(6) LEAVING TOO MUCH TO THE PASTOR 


The minister, of course, should assume a fair measure of responsibility in 
connection with the building project, but the whole burden should not be allowed 
to fall upon him, compelling him to neglect his proper pastoral and spiritual func- 
tions. Most ministers understand this, and try to govern themselves accordingly, 
advising the church to employ a consultant, who will make the pastor’s work less 
dificult and onerous. Dr. Henry E. Tralle, church-building consultant and 
editorial adviser to “Church Management,” is available to churches large and 
small. 


Address Address 


HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 
“Church Management” 


1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


715 8th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. or 














STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
At Low Costs 
Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
applied. 
Ask for free samples 


C. M. MALZ New York City 








65 Fifth Avenue 























Y Church Gindows | 


9 DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 


BRASS ALTAR FIXTURES 
Crosses, Vases, Candlesticks, Candelabras, 


Missal Stands, Offering Plates, Chalices, 
Ciboriums, Patens. 


’ 
Booklet of designs submitted on request | 


FURNISHED UPON REQUEST & 


Pittsburch Stained Glass Sturtiog 


J.P.RedingtonCo. 9°°*Scranton,Pa. |} | ( Warden and M¢Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. j 
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TRY OFFTEET 


For Your 


Church Bulletins 
and Announcements 


Printing and Mimeographing 
produced at a nominal charge. 


Let us quote prices on weekly 
calendars. 


Our process makes an effective 
and lasting impression. 


Illustrations without cuts. 
Write for samples today. 


ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


510 National Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Choice of | Pstsy | 


DISCRIMINATING | 
CHURCHES 


e@ Churches seeking 
the best in Gospel 
songs and hymns are 
turning to ‘Devo- 









15 instruments now available. 
DEVOTION AND PRAISE 


By Haldor Lillenas 
Outstanding Hymn Writer of Our Day 


Everywhere churches, large and small, 


turnable sample on request. 
Ask for FREE Music Catalogue 
LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 
“The Best in Gospel Music”’ 


2923 Troost Ave. Dept.CM Kansas City, Mo. 





tion and Praise’’ to meet their musical needs 
Contains 312 musical numbers and 23 re- 
sponsive readings. Complete orchestration for 


many denominations, are selecting ‘Devotion 
and Praise.” Especially suitable for church 
school. Bound in waterproof blue cloth, rein- 
forced for hard usage. Also comes in rope 
bristol. Prices: Single copies, 55c and 40c; 
per 100, not prepaid, $40.00 and $25.00. Re 








« CHOIR ROBES » 
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Cape ano Gown Company 


366 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Champaign, III. Columbus, Ohio 

















MAXCY-BARTON 
ORGAN COMPANY 
1800 W. Madison : Chicago 

PRECISION BUILT 
CHURCH ORGANS 
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| Dedication of a Baptismal Font” 


by William J. Hart 


ORDER OF SERVICES 


for the 
DEDICATION OF A FONT 
and the 


Celebration of the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism 
STATE STREET METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


Fulton, New York, June 15, 1930 
The Font is given to the Church by Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl P. Dryer, to the Glory 
of God, and in Loving memory of Alice 
Jane Dryer. 

PRELUDE, From Suite for Organ__ 
ae eee Re ee Firmin Swinnen 

INTROIT: To be read responsively, 

all standing. 
Thus said the Lord that made Thee, 
and formed Thee, who will help 
Thee. I will pour my spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
offspring. 
And I will pour upon the house of 
David and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of 
supplications. 
And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions. 

And also upon servants and upon 

the handmaids in those days will I 

pour out my spirit. 

A GENERAL CONFESSION, To be 
said by all, the people seated. 
Almighty and most merciful Father; 
we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have fol- 
lowed too much the devices and de- 
sires of our own hearts. We have 
offended against thy holy laws, we 
have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done; and we have 
done those things which we ought 
not to have done. But thou, O Lord, 
have mercy upon us. Spare thou 
those, O God, who confess to their 
faults. 

Restore thou those who are penitent; 

according to thy promise declared 

unto mankind in Christ Jesus our 

Lord. And grant O most merciful 

Father, for his sake; that we may 

hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 

sober life, to the glory of thy holy 

Name. Amen. 


*Reprinted from the November, 1930 issue of 
“Church Management.”’ 


WORDS OF ASSURANCE, To be said 
by the minister. 
If we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighte- 
ousness. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, To be said 
by all. 

THE PSALTER for the 24th Sunday 
Morning. All standing. 

AN ANTHEM: The Great Day of 


the Lord is Near___________Martin 
GLORIA PATRI: To be sung, all 
wanting ..........._....._Blelneke 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. St. Luke 3, 
1-22. 

GLORIA TIBI: To be sung, all stand- 
Be 2 Cae os ea eee 

THE APOSTLES CREED, to be re- 
cited by all, standing. 

PASTORAL PRAYER, the _ people 
seated. 

OFFERING and OFFERTORY: O Love 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go. 
Miss Marion Coles_________- Harker 

THE DOXOLOGY. To be sung by all, 
the people standing as the Offering 
is brought to the Altar. 

DEDICATION OF THE FONT. 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE, To be 
said by the Minister, the people 
standing. 
Dearly beloved in the Lord; for as 
much as devout and holy men, as well 
under the Law as under the Gospel, 
moved either by the express command 
of God, or the secret inspiration 
of the blessed Spirit, and acting 
agreeably to their own reason ond 
sense of the natural decency of 
things, have dedicated offerings and 
memorials to the honor and Glory of 
God, and separated them from all 
unhallowed, wordly and common uses 
in order to fill men’s minds with 
greater reverence for his glorious 
Majesty, and affect their hearts with 
more devotion and humility in his 
service; which pious works have been 
approved of and graciously accepted 
by our Heavenly Father: Let us not 
doubt but that he will also favorably 
approve our godly purpose of setting 
apart this Font in solemn manner, 
for the celebration of the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism. 
SENTENCES OF DEDICATION, to 
be read responsively, all standing. 
O God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ our Father; 
To Thee we dedicate this Font. 
Son of God, the only Begotten of the 

(Turn to page 328) 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange | 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: Five cents per 


word; minimum charge, 75 cents; payable in advance. 


The publisher 


reserves the right to decline advertising and refund remittance. 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


Your church can now secure a bronze 
tablet or nameplate at low cost and di- 
rectly from a leading manufacturer 
serving churches in every state in the 
Union. Made in sizes ranging from 
small pew plates to large sculptured 
memorials, and each appropriately de- 
signed. 

For free full size sketch and quota- 
tion, send size and wording today. No 
obligation. Write for booklet “C.” 
International Bronze Tablet Co., Inc., 
Ecclesiastical Department, 36 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 











Adding Machines, Letter 
Pruitt, 15 


Machines, 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


PASTORAL HELPS 


Loan File Service loans “all Meat” 
for that message from choice mate- 
rials, at few cents a day or week. 
Name your needs. Address, Loan File 
Service, Box 578, Eagle River, Wiscon- 
sin. 











Be Your Own Evangelist. Unique 
methods, overflow crowds. Ten evan- 
ge istic sermons included. Particulars 


free. Christian Life Builders, 1617 Ida, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come, first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








CHURCH BELL FOR SALE 


2,000-pound Church Bell, lovely tone, 
A-1 composition, unusually well made, 
at a bargain. First Congregational 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRAMAS 


Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 














derstanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 


scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








~ DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


HYMNALS REBOUND 


More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 




















OFFICE MACHINES 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters. Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 








PROFESSION AL SERVICES 








Junior Pastorate desired by College 
and Seminary graduate. Developed 
two eastern Missions into Churches. 
Taught up to 700 annually in Vacation 
Schools and Camps. Congenial. In- 
defatigable. To appreciate write. Box 
556, Church Management, 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Church Social Worker. Experienced 
in visitation, counseling, drama and ra- 
dio production, publicity. Splendid re- 
sults as young people’s worker. Ad- 
dress Box 122, Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Wanted by a church in the midwest- | 
ern area, a young woman to take full | 


charge of a progressive youth program. 
Need not necesesarily be a graduate of 
a school of Religious education. 
with practical training and experience 
desired. Box 162, Church Manage- 
ment, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








USED HYMNALS WANTED 





One | 


Wanted: Used copies of the Inter- | 


Church Hymnal and American Church 
and Church School Hymna!. Box 282, 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 








Pejepscot “Standard” Marriage Bro- 
chures, 50¢ each, 3 for $1.25. Write for 
catalog. Pejepscot House, Publishers, 
Brunswick, Maine. 
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| ? TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 











JHE BEST OF THEIR KIAD 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, chu 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc 


. NEW YORK WY 


GLWK 


“BULPIT 










Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 

or Better Teaching, Deeper 

Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 

Quarterly of young people and adults. 

Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY depec.. Chicago, 








FOLDING TABLES 






| [— FOR CHURCH SOCIALS, 
DINNERS, MEETINGS 
Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- & 
est prices—1 yearto pay. Catalog FREE. 
The Monroe Co., 3 Church St.,Colfax,lowa 

















Order Early for Your Easter 


Communion Cups 
Send for Folder and SPECIAL ete oes 
OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 rane Soy 
Dozen. trey 90 $6 glances 96. up. SS 
Beautiful CHROMI M-PLATED > 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plat . 
Services. Collection & Bread . lates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits. ete. 


Thomas Communion Service, Box 1210 Lima, Ohio 


; FOLDING CHAIRS} 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 
Redington Co. 's?* Scranton, Pa. 
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ULPIT FURNITURE 


Od obs MEE @Losestestt be lose Kol of (-1-) 
Baptismal Fonts. Etc 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & Co. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 








AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 
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PIPE ORGANS: 
, 
| 





_@ WANTED: MANUSCRI?( 


| 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 


worth while manuscripts for publication. 


| FORTUNY’S. Publishers, 87 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 






































































HOTEL RATES 
SINGLE ROOMS $2.25 to $5 


DOUBLE ROOMS $4.50 to $7 


MAIN DINING ROOM 
Breakfast 25c to 75c¢ 
Luncheon from 50c 
Dinner from $1.00 


FREE use of our famous swimming 
pool, gymnasium and solarium. 


DINNER AND SUPPER 
DANCING IN THE GRILL 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 
NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
A. R. WALTY, Manager 








RATES FROM $2 SINGLE 








A 3-minute 
walk from the 
Greyhound 
Terminal in 
Cleveland! 


CLEVELAND'S 


Newest Downtown 
Hotel 









PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 







Embroideries—F abrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 104 years of service 144 


te the church and clerey 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


Bible Markers—Communion Linen: 





MENEELY BELL CO 
seo SOY ny 
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Baptismal Font 
(From page 326) 

Father, head over all things to the 
Church, which is Thy Body; Prophet, 
Priest, Redeemer and King of Thy 
people; 

To Thee we dedicate this Font. 
God the Spirit, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, our Teacher, 
Sanctifier and Comforter: 

To Thee we dedicate this Font. 
Eternal, Holy and Glorious Trinity, 
three Persons, one God; 

To Thee we dedicate this Font. 

For the celebration of thy blessed 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism; 

We consecrate this Font. 

In loving memory of Alice Jane 
Dryer; ; 

We consecrate this Font. 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION. To be 

said by the Minister, the people 
seated. 
O Eternal God, mighty in power and 
of majesty incomprehensible, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
much less the walls of temples made 
with hands: and who yet hast been 
graciously pleased to promise thy 
especial presence, wherever two or 
three of thy faithful servants shall 
assemble in thy Name to offer up 
their praise and supplications into 
Thee; Vouchsafe, O Lord, to be pres- 
ent with us who are here gathered 
together with all humility and readi- 
ness of heart, to consecrate this Font 
to the honor of thy great Name; sep- 
arating it henceforth from all un- 
hallowed, ordinary, and common 
uses; and dedicating it to thy ser- 
vice, for celebrating the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism, that here thy peo- 
ple may obtain remission of their 
sins, be born anew into thy Kingdom, 
and receive the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit. Accept, O Lord, this service 
at our hands, and bless it with such 
success as may tend most to thy 
glory and the furtherance of our 
happiness, both temporal and Spir- 
itual. Amen. 

SEVENFOLD AMEN: To be sung by 
I nist cnmcenn _____Stainer 

PRAYER FOR THE DONORS; 
Blessed be thy Name O Lord; that 
it hath pleased Thee to put it into 
the hearts of thy servants, Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Dryer, to appropriate and 
devote this font to thy honor and 
worship; May thy blessing rest upon 
them, and do thou grant that all who 
shal] enjoy the benefit of this pious 
work, may show forth their thank- 
fulness, by making a right use of it, 
to the glory of thy blessed Name; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

PRAYER FOR ALL THOSE BAP- 





TIZED AT THE FONT 

Regard, O Lord, the supplications of 
thy servants, and grant that whoso- 
ever shall be dedicated to Thee at 
this font by Holy Baptism, may be 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost, deliv- 
ered from thy wrath and eternal 
death and received as a living mem- 
ber of Christ’s Church and may ever 
remain in the number of thy faithful 
children. Amen. 

CHORAL AMEN: To be sung by the 
Choir. 

CONSECRATION OF THE WATER 
FOR BAPTISM. To be said by the 
Minister, after he has filled the Font 
with pure water. 

Almighty, everliving God, whose 
most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
for the forgiveness of our sins, did 
shed out of his most precious side 
both water and blood; Regard, we 
beseech thee, the prayers of thy con- 
gregation, sanctify this Water to the 
mystical washing away of sin, and 
grant that these persons now to be 
baptized therein, may receive the 
fulness of thy grace, and all the 
benefits of this Holy Sacrament; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

THREEFOLD AMEN: To be sung 


Se: | eee Anon 
HYMN 230 “Serenity” All standing__ 
ee ee oe i ee Wallace 


Let those who have children to be 
baptized come to the Altar at. this 
time. 
THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY BAP- 
TISM. 
The order is to be found on Page 89 
of the Ritual in the back of the Hym- 
nal. Let the people remain standing 
for the Address to the Congregation. 
HYMN 40: “Sardis,” All standing—_ 
ee eS oe ee Beethoven 
SILENT PRAYER AND BENEDIC- 
TION. The people seated. 
POSTLUDE. Grand Triumphal Cho- 
OU et. Bente ii ae Guilmant 





ASK REPEAL OF POLL TAX 


Memphis, Tennessee—The Memphis 
Ministerial Association, after a_ spir- 
ited debate as to whether or not the 
repeal of poll tax restrictions was a 
“moral issue,” voted overwhelmingly 
to petition the Tennessee legislature to 
repeal the state’s present poll tax law. 
The association is believed to be the 
first church group to take such action. 
The fight to repeal Tennessee’s 72- 
year-old poll tax law, passed originally 
to disqualify Negro “republicans” fol- 
lowing the Civil War, was begun by 
Memphis newspapers and has been 
taken up by progressive civic organi- 
zations throughout the state. 
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MISSION EVACUATIONS 
NEGLIGIBLE 

New York—While a “fairly large” 
number of women and children have 
been evacuated from Christian mission 
stations in the Far East, the number 
of missions which have actually been 
closed is “negligible,” according to a 
survey of denominational and _ inter- 
denominational mission headquarters 
here. No exact figure could be ob- 
tained. 

Queries directed to the International 
Missionary Council, the Roman Catho- 
lic Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and offices of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Northern Baptist, Lutheran 
and Protestant Episcopal churches, all 
resulted in identical answers. 

To the best of their knowledge, say 
these groups, mission stations are re- 
maining open in spite of war, famine 
and disease. 

In Korea, according to the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, certain 
mission stations have been temporarily 
closed, but only because of local condi- 
tions. 

The only instance so far recorded 
of the closing of a mission station due 
to the exigencies of war, occurred in 
the Shansi province of China, where 


four missions and two hospitals of the 
Church of the Brethren were closed. 
Thirteen Chinese Christian leaders of 
the mission stations were reported 
executed by Japanese troops. 





C. 0’S TOTAL ONE PER CENT 


New York—According to Selective 
Service officials in Washington, D. C., 
an estimated one per cent of the first 
800,000 draftees called filed question- 
naires as conscientious objectors, it 
was disclosed here by the Committee 
on Conscientious Objectors, an affiliate 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

At the same time the committee re- 
vealed that efforts on the part of its 
chairman, Ernest Angell, to modify 
the sentences of those C. O.’s who re- 
fused to register, have been fruitless. 

In a letter to Attorney General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Mr. Angell described 
the sentencing of eight Union Theo- 
logical Seminary students to a year 
and a day in federal prison as “ex- 
ceedingly severe.” 
request for a more lenient policy, the 
Attorney General declined to intervene. 

The thirty objectors throughout the 
country who refused to register and 
have been convicted, said the commit- 
tee, received sentences ranging from 


In replying to his- 





three months to five years. Twenty- 
six non-registrants, it added, are still 


awaiting trial. 





RELIGIOUS STAGE PLAY 
PRODUCED 
New York—An exact screen repro- 
duction of Maxwell Anderson’s play, 


” 


“Journey to Jerusalem,” complete with 


its original Broadway cast, has been 


produced here by Theatre-on-Film, 


Ine. 
“Journey to Jerusalem,” which depicts 
the suffering of the Jews under Herod 


Antipas and relates the story of the 
young Christ’s visit to the Sanhedrin 
where he confounds the priests of the 
temple, is the initial production of the 
recently-formed motion picture com- 
pany. 


It is the plan of Theatre-on-Film, 
Inc., to produce from four to six stage 
productions per year. Screened on 
16 mm. film, the plays selected will be 
made available for  non-theatrical 
showings in schools, churches, charit- 
able and social organizations and in 
the home. 
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Illustrations at Top and Bottom of Page Show Covers of Local Church Papers Printed by National Religious Press 
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Editorials 

(From page 271) 
sheets. The fact that we lack the faculty of 
deciphering the lines and curves is probably 
our loss rather than yours. Fortunately the 
name “Ann” on the front of the envelope was 
clearly printed so we know that you sent the 
letter. 

The fact that it was mailed late in December 
makes us feel that you used our return enve- 
lope under the impression that it would go 
to Santa Claus. If you will talk it over with 
your father and mother you will learn that this 
is the publication office of a magazine read by 
father and mother. We try to pass out a great 
many good things but have never sought to pose 
as good old Nick. 

But we were glad to hear from you, Ann. We 
hope that now you will get acquainted with 
Church Management, and write us again. Use 
our return envelope any time you can get your 
hands on one. We are hoping that father and 
mother will read this little editorial and tell you 
about it and that you may remember for a long, 
long time that the first letter you wrote to a 
publication was directed to our offices. 

Thank you, Ann. 





Is There a Substitute 


for the State? 


MOST interesting document is a “diary”’ 
A written by George Houser, Union Semi- 
nary student who is now serving time in 
prison because of his refusal to register for the 
draft. It appears in a recent issue of the 
Union Review. If we are any judge of author- 
ship it is a truly genuine paper in which he ex- 
presses himself frankly and clearly. 
In one of the papers he tells of the efforts of 
a friendly civil officer to persuade him to 
change his mind. At this point let us quote 
Mr. Houser: 


_CHURCH MANAGEMENT for February, 1941 





“We talked for hours, and he raised all the 
questions which have been raised time and 
time during the last weeks. First, he wanted 
to know how it was possible to take this ac- 
tion and still recognize the validity of estab- 
lished government. As I try to think this 
through it seems to me that there is absolutely 
no basis at all in political science for our 
seemingly anarchistic action. If we had been 
thinking in terms of a political science text 
book, we just never would have taken the ac- 
tion we did.” 


We believe that this young man has put his 
finger on areal issue. Cana state exist without 
demanding loyalty of its citizens? If it is im- 
possible for a state to exist without this loyalty 
what substitute has one to offer for a state? 





Do You Omit the Closing 
Hymn? 


ing hymn? A friend of ours has written 

protesting against the current tendency 
to pronounce the benediction immediately after 
the sermon. He insists that it is psychologically 
bad form and we believe that there is something 
in his contention. To quote from his letter: 


D OES your service of worship omit the clos- 


“The entire service of worship is a progres- 
sion. The worshipper enters as a sinner, 
makes his confession of sins, receives assur- 
ance of pardon and then is instructed through 
the reading of the scriptures and the sermon. 
Following this instruction he should be given 
an opportunity to reaffirm his faith and inten- 
tion. A suitable hymn following the sermon 
is necessary for this affirmation. Select a 
hymn which has a social spirit and through it 
he will pledge himself to the work of the king- 
dom.” 


We think that his contention is valid. When 
the benediction follows immediately after the 
sermon it has the effect of the minister saying: 
“Now I have told you; God bless you and good- 
bye.” The Christian needs an opportunity to 
express himself before dismissal into the world. 











Gs i KT AT GRACE A New “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 





Banks without label $3.50 per hundred 


Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 
Transportation extra 
FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 

Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 

order of any size.... On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 

gratis. Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 

~~ | the extra cost of imprinting. Sample submitted. 
: Dept. C.M. 

a CARROLL GOOD, inc, 17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





_, PRICES: 
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To Stimulate Members’ Support — 


The policy of acknowledging gifts with 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes 
people respond favorably. 
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Small designs are less than $10.00 so 
you can confidently sponsor this bene- 
ficial plan. We aid you by giving 
Preview Drawings without charge 
when you send Measurements and In- 
scription. We specialize in mail or- 
ders. Ask for our interesting and 
useful leaflets. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 
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Tablet for a Kansas Church 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,570 Broadway, NewYork 
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C he New Ske (eran 
ORGATRON with 


FULL ELECTRIC ACTION! 


Now, even more than before, the 
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Orgatron is the perfect instrument for 
church use. Ask for new specifications, 


complete details. Address Dept. MC. 
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THE EVERETT ORGATRON.. South even, Michigan 










Only $25 to $35 


ewes, This Electric Bulletin 

















THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
ofa toer 












Build your own cabinet from our blue prints, and 
we supply steel aign panel and letter equipment. Hun- 
dreds of churches are thus securing an electric bulletin 
at great savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
30834 E. 4th St = Davenport, lowa 
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Official Poster contributed by Neysa McMein for the Eighth Annual Brotherhood Week Celebration Sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
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